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Events of the Geek. 


THE messages that passed last week between the 
Pope and the King have had a grave sequel. Mr. de 
Valera, detecting in the King’s reply a phrase that 
might be read as a slight on Ireland’s claim, sent a tele- 
gram to the Pope restating the Sinn Fein position. It 
is widely believed in Ireland that he was moved by 
a suspicion of an anti-Irish intrigue at the Vatican. If 
his suspicions were correct he did his best to crown that 
intrigue with success. 


His action was bitterly resented 
in England, for the King’s telegram was in no sense 


provocative, and even Mr. de Valera could only describe 
it as ambiguous. The small faction that had assailed 
the policy of negotiation found new support and new 
courage, and the general irritation was reflected in the 
atmosphere of the House. But the Prime Minister in 
answer to a question was careful to avoid the use of 
language that could aggravate the situation. He 
described Mr. de Valera’s telegram as a serious challenge, 
but added that the Government’s position had been 
abundantly stated, and that the Conference could only 
proceed on the basis on which it had been set up. 
* * * 

THE incident has had an immediate effect on the 
character and arrangements of the Conference. It 
brought at once into discussion issues that had been 
left for later treatment, on the sound calculation that 
if England and Ireland could agree on the details of a 
treaty, questions that now seem sharp and difficult might 
lose a good deal of their edge. This is not to the advan- 
tage of the deliberations. On the other hand, Mr. 
Lloyd George has improved the prospects of the dis- 
cussion by doing what he did at Paris. The Big Ten 
have been reduced to the Big Four. Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Griffith, and Mr. Michael 
Collins have held two meetings, at which, it is believed, 
they have coine to close quarters with the capital topics 
of disagreement. At the time of writing these difficul- 
ties had not been solved, and the expression most 
commonly used by those in close touch with the 
negotiations was “ not unhopeful.’’ 











Tae Prince of Wales has left England this week 
for India. He will on his way open the Home Rule 
Parliament of little Malta, a good omen, but he will 
pass Egypt in a state of peculiarly embittered discon- 
tent. There is to be no check in the non-co-operation 
movement, and no disarming in honor of his visit. 
Indeed, his landing will be celebrated by a one-day 
strike, called by the National Congress. It is not easy 
to foresee any advantage from a ceremonial visit made 
under these conditions. The efforts of one part, 
probably the large majority, of the population, to 
demonstrate against British rule, and of the other faction 
to balance its manifestations by showing a marked 
loyalty, can lead only to a very painful tension. Prob- 
ably the wisest course will be to make the Prince’s 
journey as little political as possible. We do not think 
that Mr. Gandhi’s movement is gaining ground, but it 
is at such a stage that a nationalist protest loses self- 
restraint. Until we can offer India some tangible con- 
cessions, it is useless to try to placate her with Royal 
courtesies, however pleasantly and tactfully the Prince 
of Wales may tender them. 


« te * 


WE should regard Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s letter 
to the “ Times ’’ on reparations as a portent, and read in 
connection with Mr. McKenna’s still more remarkable 
speech at Chicago, as a portent of high magnitude. At 
last we have got to the region of public speech 
and meeting on the subject of German payments. We 
believe that nine City men out of ten regard the whole 
policy of indemnities as a ruinous mistake, and either 
think, with Mr. McKenna, that it ought to stop alto- 
gether, or, with Sir Arthur, that it should be promptly 
and drastically cut down. The question is: How soon 
is this process to begin, and on what lines? Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland insists that it is necessary in our 
own interests to give Germany a breathing space, 
and: to reduce these forced levies. The “ Frankfurter 
Zeitung’? put the point very neatly the other 
day. ‘You say,’’ it argued in effect, “that your 
bill for unemployment runs to one hundred millions 
a year. That sum, in turn, represents our forced 
payment to the Allies. It stands for cheap German 
goods which flood your markets and the production 
of which eats up our purchasing power for British 
goods. Why, then, should we produce unemployment for 
you, when it is our desire and interest to create employ- 
ment?’’ We hope that the consideration of such 
a policy has already begun. There is no time to waste. 


* * * 

For, indeed, the public mind, since Mr. Churchill 
made the first impact on it in his recent speech, is now 
prepared at last to receive the truth which we and a few 
others of the Left have been preaching since the 
first demand for indemnities in November, 1918. The 
practical step is to arrange for the cancellation, not 
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merely of the interallied debts from France, Italy, and 
the smaller States to this country, but also, and even 
more urgently, for the abandonment of all claims to a 
German indemnity, save for the urgent but limited pur- 
poses of restoration. In plain words, the deliveries in 
kind to France under the Loucheur-Rathenau agreement, 
with extensions to cover devastation in other countries, 
should be the whole extent of the Allied claim. This 
involves the ending of the Rhineland Occupation. The 
chance that France may be induced to accept this policy 
lies, of course, in our readiness to forgive her debt to us, 
and to admit the priority of her claims against Germany. 


* - * 


Mr. Asguirs, in his speech at Tunbridge Wells, 
made a late but useful contribution to this rapidly 
advancing policy of a financial readjustment in Europe. 
He declared for getting rid of the whole burden of inter- 
allied debts, and for revising “the whole scheme of 
indemnities and reparations ’’ in a spirit of “ enlightened 
self-interest.’ We should have preferred, as we have 
said, to state this policy as one of getting rid of “ indem- 
nities ’’ altogether, and confining Germany’s payments to 
“ reparations.’’ But this is a good start. Three forces in 
British politics—Labor, Liberalism, and the City—are 
for once united on the question of indemnities. Judging 
by Colonel Willey’s speeches and Sir Arthur Steel-Mait- 
land’s letter, a considerable section of the Coalitionist 
Party is of the same opinion. It is obvious that a change 
of policy is necessary to the recovery of British trade, no 
less than the rescue of Germany from insolvency. Then 
why need the Government hesitate! 


” * * 


Ir would be a mistake to make too much of isolated 
symptoms, but there are signs that American opinion 
also is moving towards a more helpful view of the 
Republic’s responsibilities towards Europe. A volu- 
minous report to the American Chambers of Commerce 
prepares the way for an active use of American credit 
for the restoration of Europe. Still more remarkable is 
an editorial in the ‘New Republic.’’ It rebukes the 
French somewhat sharply for their design to use the 
Washington Conference as a means of dragging America 
back into European politics. It warns them that any 
scheme of trading French assent to disarmament and a 
Pacific settlement against American guarantees of the 
security of France is bound to fail. But it goes on to 
urge that, as soon as the Washington Conference is over, 
a similar Conference might very well be called under 
American leadership to deal with the economic situation 
in Europe. We have never hoped much from economic 
conferences from which America was absent. She alone 
has the means to compel assent to a policy of economic 
reason, by holding out as a bait her readiness to abandon 
her claims as a creditor, and to advance money for recon- 
struction. If she does this, however, it will only be on 
the condition that Europe disarms and revises the Peace 
Treaties. 

* * a 

THERE comes at length from Paris a partial admis- 
sion of the truth of the news which the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ gave last week of the conclusion of a 
Franco-Turkish Treaty. M. Franklin-Bouillon has 
been in Angora. Hs has agreed to arrangenents which, 





on the one hand, restore to Turkey some of the northern 
districts of France’s mandated territory of Syria, and, 
on the other, confirm the economic privileges of France 
in Cilicia. These latter include certain rights over the 
Bagdad railway. Since so much is admitted, we feel 
the more disposed to believe that the ‘‘ Guardian’s’’ 
news was accurate in other respects also. It stated that 
the agreement included (1) an assurance that France 
will aid Turkey in recovering both Smyrna and Thrace ; 
(2) that Constantinople and the Straits shall return 
unreservedly to Turkish sovereignty and guardianship, 
subject only to an agreement for the freedom of the 
waterway ; and (3) that France has consented to make 
a substantial loan to Turkey. 


* * * 


Frencu policy has been moving consistently on 
these lines since the conclusion of the Armistice. Our 
privileged position in Constantinople has been bitterly 
resented, and the French have never been willing to 
believe that an international or interallied régime at the 
Straits could be anything but a cover for an effective 
British occupation. Again, they hope to detach the Turks 
from their alliance with Russia, andeventousethe Turks 
eventually against Russia. Probably, in return for a loan 
and the recognition of their territorial claims, Turkish 
support for the anti-Russian policy of France can be 
purchased. If the Treaty really runs on these lines, it 
will have an instant and considerable effect on the 
prospects of peace between Turkey and Greece. It will 
mean that the Turks will insist on continuing the war, 
with the open or covert support of France, until Smyrna 
and Adrianople are recovered—a very dangerous course, 
to which we cannot well assent. Our own policy has 
blundered from first to last in this Turkish question, 
but worse than the local cons2quences is the endless 
friction which results from it in our dealings with 
France. Meanwhile there is news of sickening massacres 
by Turkish irregulars at Mersivan, near Samsun, on the 
Black Sea. Out of 2,000 Armenians no fewer than 1,200 
are said to have been slaughtered with every accompani- 
ment of bestiality. The Turk is clearly as much of a 
savage as he ever was. 


* 7 * 


Ex-Kine Karv’s bid for the Hungarian throne has 
ended in a humiliating collapse. His little army got 
almost into the suburbs of Budapest, but was eventually 
repulsed and surrounded, whereupon it broke up in 
panic. The king himself and Queen Zita were captured 
and have been interned in a monastery. His chief sup- 
porters, especially Count Julius Andrassy, have been 
arrested, and warrants are out for the others, who include 
the heads of some of the chief Magyar noble houses. It 
is evident that Karl and his friends had expected the 
support, if not of Regent Horthy himself, certainly of 
his Ministry. Only a week ago Count Bethlen, the 
Premier, made a speech in which he openly acknowledged 
Karl as the lawful King of Hungary. To oppose and 
arrest him within a few days of this declaration was a 
remarkable feat of opportunism. The Allies will now, 
presumably, insist on Karl’s removal to some safer 
retreat than Switzerland, and the Canaries, Majorca, or 
a British colony are spoken of. He is no Napoleon, but 
he can hardly be left at large. The demands of the 
Tchechs, who are continuing their partial mobilization, 
for the complete disarmament of Hungary, may be less 
easily satisfied. 
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Tue German Ministerial crisis has ended tamely, 
and, on the whole, happily. Dr. Wirth resigned after 
the announcement of the Silesian decision. There 
followed the usual meetings between President Ebert 
and the heads of the party groups in the Reichstag. It 
became clear that nothing would induce the People’s 
Party (National Liberals) to accept even such measure 
of responsibility for the partition of Silesia as would be 
involved in nominating a German member to serve on 
the Economic Commission. The Democrats (Liverals) 
showed a curious mixture of political prudery with their 
usual appetite for office. They have stepped (officially) 
outside the Coalition, and will not (officially) join any 
Government which recognizes the Allied decision in 
Silesia. None the less, one or two of their leading men 
will join the new Wirth Cabinet unofficially, and the 
party will not oppose Dr. Wirth in the Reichstag. Tho 
result is a Cabinet composed from the Centre and the 
Majority Socialists, with a faint Democratic dilution. It 
is not certain that Dr. Rathenau will rejoin. In his 
first speech to the House Dr. Wirth made it clear that, 
while protesting against the verdict as a violation of the 
Treaty in form and substance, he none the less will bow 
to it, and will make things as workable as possible. The 
case against the verdict on his facts and figures is even 
stronger than we had realized. Poland receives a 
population which exceeds by 11 per cent. the total of 
her vote. Let us hope that eventually some means will 
be found by which Germany may appeal from this 
decision to the High Court of the League. 


* * * 


Beuinp a crop of unfounded rumors current in the 
past few days lies the sinister fact that the breakdown 
of the Egyptian negotiations is threatened by the 
demands of the War Office, supported, there is some 
reason to fear, by other elements in the Cabinet. Down 
to this week the Foreign Office had dealt with the matter 
singlehanded. Prolonged discussions, ranging over a 
period of months, have been in progress between Adly 
Pasha and ‘his colleagues on the one hand, and Lord 
Curzon and Mr. R. C. Lindsay on the other. In the 
main they have gone well. Agreement has been reached 
on the abolition of the protectorate—that, indeed, was 
a condition @ priori—Egyptian diplomatic representa- 
tion abroad, the withdrawal of British officials, and 
a guarantee of British non-interference with Egypt’s 
internal affairs. The question of the Sudan will either 
be left for the moment or made the subject of some com- 
promise acceptable to both sides. On none of these 
points has there been more than general and verbal 
agreement, but the ground has been well explored, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the clauses in the 
draft treaty now actually before the Cabinet will raise 
any serious question in the minds of the Egyptian 
delegates. 


* * * 


But no accord on these matters, or a dozen more like 
them, will be of the smallest avail if the negotiations 
break down on the military clauses. The whole basis of 
the proposed treaty is that Egypt is to be independent, 
in fact as well as in name, subject to the acknowledged 
right of Great Britain to guard her communications— 
notably, if not exclusively, the Suez Canal. What does 
that reservation mean? The one thing Adly Pasha 
cannot allow it to mean is the appearance of a continued 
military occupation of Egypt. If there were any ground 
for that suspicion he would be repudiated as ruthlessly 
by moderates as by extremists. There is no doubt what 
the Egyptians have always understood by “ guarding 





communications ’’—the retention of an adequate British 
force in a limited zone round the Canal. 


* * * 


But the War Office has gone a good deal further than 
this. It insists on not only the force on the Canal banks, 
but garrisons at certain points in the interior as well ; and 
since Britain is to be the official protector of foreigners 
in Egypt when the capitulations are withdrawn, it is 
contended that such garrisons must be stationed at Cairo 
and Alexandria, or close enough to those cities for troops 
to be thrown in at short notice. As the capitulations are 
not to be withdrawn for the moment, and Adly Pasha is 
quite ready to discuss new guarantees for foreigners when 
they are, that part of the argument may be ignored. On 
the decision to be taken by the Cabinet in the next few 
days the whole future of Egypt may turn. If the soldiers 
get their way, the almost certain prospect is a rupture 
with Adly, who cannot, if he would, yield to the War 
Office demands; passive, and perhaps active, resistance 
to the present anomalous British régime in Egypt; and 
an end to the hopes justly entertained since the Milner 
Commission reported of an honorable extrication from 
our forty-years’ entanglement. The Prime Minister can 
hardly care go little for his own reputation as to be ready 
to contemplate that disaster. 

* * * 

Ir seems likely that the threatened American rail- 
way strike will be averted; but let the parties to it 
compromise as they may, the critical situation will 
remain. Matters have gone from bad to worse since 
the lines were returned to the companies early last year, 
after two years of Government control. Before the 
trade slump began the men secured an advance in wages, 
but more than half the increase was wiped out recently 
by an award of the Railroad Labor Board. The award 
was not accepted by the men, and now the companies 
have agreed to enforce a further cut of 10 per cent. It 
is this decision that has provoked the strike order, 
which if acted upon would bring national paralysis by 
November Ist. The crisis was predicted when Congress 
failed to confront the trouble last year. ‘‘ Business ”’ 
is demanding lower freights, which, the companies 
insist, can be reached only by way of drastic wage cuts. 
Railway finance, meanwhile, is a scandalous chaos. 
American sentiment is against State ownership; but 
public control in some form is unavoidable. 

* * * 

THE solemn innocence of the Cadi, when considering 
the life and jokes of the market place, has furnished 
many funny stories. Mr. Mead, of Marlborough Street 
Police Court, deserves our applause for providing an 
interlude comic to everybody except the victim, who 
might not have enjoyed a sentence of six weeks’ hard 
labor. We all know those little practical jokes which 
may be bought from street hawkers to amuse country 
cousins—dummy boxes of matches and things like that. 
This hawker thought he had a good line. It was 
a penny booklet, “A Record of Horatio Bottomley’s 
good deeds and achievements.’’ The booklet was blank 
inside. Its vendor declared that one customer bought 
six copies. ‘“‘ You mean,’’ said the Cadi, “that a person 
buys one and that he has the gratification of making 
another person a fool, and that that gratification is 
worth a penny? I find you guilty.”’ In six weeks 
perhaps even the victim might have seen the fun of it. 
But for once the appeal to a magistrate’s sense of humor 
has had a partial success, and the six weeks have been 
reduced to ten days. That seems to us ten days too 
much. Apparently Mr. Shortt thinks so too, for as we 
go to press we hear he has released the prisoner. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


AN APPEAL TO IRELAND. 

Tur Conference has survived the crisis created by Mr. de 
Valera’s message to the Pope. Disturbing incidents 
there are bound to be, though we may hope that in future 
the difficulties will be confined to problems that arise at 
the Conference table. Such difficulties will be serious 
enough without any adventitious complications. When 
they occur it is essential that they should not be aggra- 
vated by agitation, and that every incident should not 
be turned into a crisis. Otherwise a delicate negotia- 
tion such as this is bound to come to grief sooner or later. 
There are extremists on both sides, and they encourage 
and help each other. The men of sense will not hold their 
own unless when trouble comes they keep a calm and 
collected judgment. 

Among the men of sense we certzinly include the 
Irish leaders who are representing their country at this 
Conference. And we desire to make a strong appeal to 
them. They have their difficulties in Ireland as Mr. 
Lloyd George has his difficulties in England. In Ireland 
there are very recent memories of oppression and wrong. 
There is an active and ardent spirit of combat. There 
is a confident hope for the future, and there is in many 
quarters a dangerous illusion. This illusion is the belief 
that if Ireland holds out she can at this moment get any- 
thing she likes from England. Add to this the abnormal 
atmosphere of a people that has been living under the 
conditions of a terror, in which free criticism and dis- 
cussion are impossible, and you realize that the men who 
are speaking and acting for the Irish people to-day are 
placed in difficulties of a kind that are unknown in 
English politics. | Those Englishmen who understand 
Ireland realize that the Irish leaders have to guard 
against the danger that a spirit like that of the Fenian 
tradition will haunt Irish politics in the future. It 
would be a disaster to Ireland, and scarcely less of a 
disaster to England, if mistakes made to-day were to 
give life and strength to memories and rancors that 
would threaten the peace of both countries for many a 
long day to come. 
cilables. 


Every settlement leaves some irrecon- 
A settlement may be judged broadly by the 


number and character of those who devote their lives to. 


upsetting it. 

The danger is that in keeping their eves on this 
risk Irishmen will forget another. Thinking of their own 
extremists, they may forget the extremists here. The 
Prime Minister said justly that the common sense of 
both countries desires a settlement, and that a 
settlement would come if the men of common 
sense proved stronger than the extremists. Let us 
see what Ireland can obtain at this moment, if the men 
of common sense gain the day. She can obtain a settle- 
ment which gives her the complete control of her purse, 
and involves the military and political evacuation of her 
country. We may put it in this way. There was 
formerly one Government in Ireland: the British. For 
the last generation there have been two Governments: 
the British controlling from the centre, the Irish 
administering local affairs. If the settlement is made 
there will in future be one Government, and that Govern- 
ment Irish. Irishmen, for the first time in four 
centuries, will have the destinies of Ireland in their 
hands. Their position will be different from that, say, 
of Switzerland, in two respects. There will be a common 
Irish and British citizenship, as there is a common 
Canadian and British citizenship, and a common 


not be an alien in England, nor an Englishman an alien 
in Ireland. An Irishman will still be able to serve in the 
Civil Service of England (in some departments the Irish 
officers almost outnumber the English) or of Australia 
while remaining an Irishman. Is that an intolerable 
restriction? The other respect in which Ireland’s position 
will differ from that of Switzerland is that the defence of 
her shores and harbors will be undertaken by the British 
fleet. The arrangements under which this defence shall 
be carried out will be a matter for agreement, and just as 
England is now negotiating an agreement about air 
communications with Canada, so will she presumably 
negotiate agreements with Ireland. There remains the 
question of Ulster. If the principle of local option is 
applied impartially and closely, the Ulster difficulty will 
certainly be diminished, and it may disappear altogether. 
For it is clear that on no principle of democratic choice 
can the Six-County area stand. To compel a Nationalist 
county to obey a minority Government is impossible 
after all the professions of Liberals and Conservatives 
in the past. The Six-County Government has, therefore, 
an inducement to come to terms with the Irish State, 
and the full recognition of Irish unity is only a question 
of time and method. A settlemert on these broad lines 
—it might conceivably take the form of a Dual Monarchy 
—is, we believe, within Ireland’s grasp, without further 
bloodshed or quarrel. 

But such a settlement is only possible if common 
sense wins in both countries. Irishmen naturally know 
more of the difficulties of Ireland than they know of the 
difficulties of this country. Here, as in all peoples, there 
is a good deal of the Old Adam; suspicion, resentment, 
misunderstanding, and ignorance did not vanish with the 
mere writing of Mr. Lloyd George’s letter last July, nor 
were the waves suddenly stilled and calmed as in the 
clearing of the storm described in Horace’s great ode to 
Augustus. That nine Englishmen out of ten want peace 
with Ireland is undoubted. That the one Englishman 
will become two to-morrow and three the day after, if the 
feeling grows up that Ireland has no intention of coming 
to terms, is equally undoubted. The Irish leaders are not 
dealing with a world of logicians or a society governed by 
pure reason. They are dealing, as all politicians have to 
deal, with a world of mixed motives, disorderly passions, 
and inconstant-moods. Every provocation offered to 
pride or anger or suspicion increases the number of the 
enemies of peace, and when once this hostile body becomes 
a power, it will affect the conduct of politicians here. In 
every negotiation there comes a time when everything 
depends on patience. When that happens the tension of 
the moment makes every single provocation that has been 
offered and overlooked much sharper in memory than it 
seemed at the time. The far-seeing statesman wastes 
nothing on irritation, and at every turn he asks himself 
whether the advantage of a particular course outweighs 
the loss that it involves in temper and goodwill on the 
other side. The cause of peace is the Realm of Reason. 
Wise men, looking round on the havoc made by the 
hasty tempers of mankind, will remind themselves that 
no throne under God’s sky is less secure. 





THE FLASHLIGHT ON CENTRAL 
EUROPE. 
Ir is a brief and depressing page which the King- 
Emperor Karl has added to the book of modern adven- 
ture. It began with a broken parole, and ended with a 
rout. The severest utilitarian who dreads the romance 
and gallantry which the cause of monarchy can sometimes 
gather round it, need not fear that this feeble flicker of 





Australian and British citizenship. An Irishman will 


adventure will make a Hapsburg legend. The interest of 
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this pitiable affair lies rather in its significance as a 
symptom. In the light of the sorry failure one asks why 
certain men, who have a repute for shrewdness and 
knowledge of the world, should have believed in its 
success. We do not reckon Karl himself among them. 
The general view of him, that he is a weak, impression- 
able, though amiable and well-meaning, character, is 
doubtless sound. His education was extremely scrappy. 
All his good impulses in affairs were those of a 
dilettante, and Count Czernin has described his proneness 
to the pleasant illusion of his own popularity. His policy 
during his brief and tragic reign showed no little 
idealism, but that was due, we imagine, chiefly to the 
influence of the late Professor Lammasch, and to the very 
mixed, but partly liberal, traditions of the murdered 
Archduke Ferdinand’s circle. 

Since Karl’s flight from Vienna, we should guess 
that he has been in a much more limited atmosphere of 
vulgar intrigue and family ambition, with his Queen Zita 
and the Bourbon group in the ascendant. That he mis- 
calculated is no matter for surprise. The odd thing is 
that the heads of the great Magyar noble houses, an 
Andrassy, an Apponyi, an Esterhazy, should have 
blundered with him, not to mention that clever and 
virile, if unsavory, adventurer Friedrich. These Magyar 
nobles are commonly credited with something of the here- 
ditary capacity for affairs which used to distinguish our 
Whig aristocracy. Count Apponyi is a veteran, and all 
of them are experienced men of the world. We suspect 
that some trickery, of a kind very common in the queer 
non-moral world of Budapest, has been at work The 
conspirators believed that the Regent Horthy was with 
them ; that was the news in the early telegrams of the 
“ Manchester Guardian,’’ and it was even said that 
Friedrich had won over Horthy’s terrorist battalions 
under Pronay and Hejjas to the legitimist cause. All 
this was a complete mistake, and one that rendered the 
adventure hopeless from the start. The cynical view that 
Admiral Horthy may himself aim at kingship is possibly 
true. His conversion from Calvinism to Catholicism last 
year may mean that to him Budapest is “ well worth a 
mass.’’ But obviously, even if Regent Horthy had wel- 
comed his legitimate sovereign, that could only have been 
an initial success in a huge gambling chance. Assume, 
for argument’s sake, that Karl had walked unopposed 
into the big, showy palace of Budapest, what then would 
have been his chances, or rather what is there in the 
present plight of Central Europe which could have led 
shrewd men like these Magyar nobles to believe that he 
had a sporting chance? Doubtless they put it no higher, 
for this race has the fever of gambling in its blood. 

The calculation was not, to our thinking, wildly 
foolish, given the disposition to take big risks. Probably 
Karl could have made himself secure enough in Hungary 
itself. The country is ruled by the military, and might 
have preferred a respectable Catholic and Apostolic 
militarism, with the picturesque nobility at its head, to 
the sordid terrorism of the Pronay and Hejjas gangs. 
We can never repress a smile when these Magyar nobles 
talk the language of a sort of early Victorian Whig 
Liberalism. They are feudal despots in every nerve, but 
to do them justice they have condemned the gross oppres- 
sion of Jews and Socialists which has been the rule under 
Admiral Horthy. The trade union leader Payer was 
even included in Karl’s prospective Cabinet. It is quite 
likely that this solid, chauvinistic nation might have 
rallied happily and boldly to a policy of adventure, if it 
had started with better fortune. 

But what of the Little Entente? Must it not have 
crushed Hungary instantly by a combined march from 
North and South? That, of course, was expected, and 
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would certainly have been attempted, for a successful 
Hapsburg restoration could only mean the extinction, or 
at least the dismemberment, of the “‘ Succession ’’ States. 
But the Magyar gamblers reckoned on divisions and 
discontents in all these States. Certainly, it is rather 
hard to understand how Jugo-Slavia manages to survive 
at all. Belgrade would not hear of a federal constitu- 
tion, and the result is that Croats, Macedonians, and 
Montenegrins are held within the distracted kingdom 
only by force, while the startling spread of Communism 
revealed the discontent of the masses. Never in the 
worst days of the Dual Monarchy was there repression 
so crude as prevails in the South Slav kingdom to-day. 
Any move might have shaken this unsound structure to 
pieces. Of the Tchecho-Slovak Republic one must speak 
with much more caution and respect, and yet, while much 
is promising there, the three million Germans are entirely 
unreconciled, and the Slovaks, or a large section of them, 
are discontented. War, the Magyars reckoned, might 
have shaken this composite State also. If the Germans 
of Bohemia and Moravia rose in the rear of the Tchechs, 
would not the volunteer organizations of Bavaria come 
to their aid? 

Ther there is Austria, at her last gasp of despair. 
What she wants is, to be sure, union with Germany. 
But failing that, would not the restoration, in whole or 
part, of the old Danubian Empire solve her economic 
difficulties? The conspirators had their associates in the 
Tyrol and among ex-officers in Vienna, and it is said 
that the Church in Austria has been working busily, if 
quietly, for a Hapsburg restoration. Finally, it was 
argued from the obvious divisions of the Powers and their 
inaction in the Burgenland affair that they were not to 
be feared. There is a persistent vein in the thinking of 
some very influential French circles, including Royalist 
duchesses, many soldiers, some diplomatists, and some 
financiers, which recurs to the Napoleonic tradition of 
an Austrian marriage. Prussia is the enemy: it might 
pay to restore the Hapsburgs as a balance. This prob- 
ably is no longer the dominant official view, but it may 
still work behind the scenes. Italy, again, is apt to be 
pro-Hungarian, because she is anti-Serb. In any case, 
the history of Fiume, Vilna, Silesia, and the Burgenland 
goes to show that the Supreme Council is singularly 
feeble in action if the challenge to its authority comes 
from any quarter save Berlin. 

Such were the reckonings of the conspirators—very 
much as the arch-plotter Friedrich used to state them in 
the early weeks of the Burgenland defiance, for there was 
no attempt at secrecy, and everything was advertised in 
advance with complete recklessness, save the date and 
manner of Karl’s second coming. We do not believe 
that his attempt could in any circumstances have suc- 
ceeded. The massive resentment against the Hapsburgs, 
which is nearly as strong among the German workers in 
Vienna as it is in Prague, must have defeated restoration 
in the long run. But it is quite likely that, but for 
Regent Horthy’s caution or ambition, Karl might have 
opened a long struggle and plunged the whole of Central 
Europe into a welter of wars, invasions, revolts, and civil 
wars before he was finally suppressed. Counts Andrassy 
and Apponyi were so far right: the struggle might have 
been desperate, and some chance might even have led at 
least to temporary success. Their calculations, foolish 
though they look to-day, have this interest, that 
they bring us sharply up against the fact that no one in 
Central Europe is happy or contented, unless it be the 
Tchechs, and they are a minority in their own Republic. 

To our thinking, this sudden flashlight upon the 
chaos and misery of Central Europe calls for construc- 
tive action. It is proper to insist that Karl himself 
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must be interned, that Hungary must be disarmed, and 
that the Burgenland must be surrendered without more 
ado to Austria. In such measures, necessary as they 
may be, there is no solution, and few will be positively 
the happier when they are taken. The dismemberment 
of the Dual Monarchy is an achievement (a disastrous 
one in our opinion) which cannot, in the political sense, 
be reversed. But everything, from the starvation of 
Vienna to the plethora of unmarketable foodstuffs in 
the South Slav kingdom, goes to show that at least the 
economic unity of the Danubian area must be restored. 
The Hapsburgs have a mixed record, by no means so 
black as the propaganda of war-time painted it, but one 
memory from those prosperous pre-war days lives still— 
the achievement of making for fifty millions of men a 
wide area of internal free trade, with a single system 
of transport and currency. Unless the victors can 
restore that, the broad result of their work will have 
been the ruin of a civilization. That aspiration is easily 
penned, but it wants a robust optimism to believe that 
it can be realized now. The time to realize it was when 
these new States were created. They should have 
received their charters of independence only on this 
condition. Have the Allies to-day anything to give or 
withhold which could compel these States to restore 
the shattered economic unity? The chance might come 
again if America, after a successful settleznent of the 
Pacific issue, were to turn her attention to Europe, and 
call an Economic Conference. Then, to be sure, if there 
were loans to bargain with, a good deal of pressure 
might be used to impose economic reason. Short of this, 
we might try what we could do with the leverage of the 
Allied debts, and we ought to make the adoption of 
such a policy a condition of cancelling the French and 
other Allied debts. Without active French aid we can 
do little in this part of the world. 

The racial problem is properly the affair of the 
League of Nations. That body ought, according to the 
Covenant, to be busied in safeguarding the rights of all 
these luckless minorities-—Germans in Bohemia and 
Poland, Magyars and others in Roumania, Bulgars and 
Albanians in Macedonia. It ought at once to begin this 
gigantic and thankless task. Even to ascertain and 
publish the facts would be a first step of real value. We 
imagine that the average complacent public opinion 
would receive a shock if it were to learn on good authority 
what is the present plight, for example, of the 
alien subjects of the Serbs. But much more is 
wanted than inspection and reports. Without a federal 
constitution, in that particular case, there can be no 
cure. The Allies must learn to bear the burden of their 
victory. They won omnipotence, and they have used it 
too often to make civilized men the slaves of barbarians 
and to shatter the fabric of a venerable construction 
which, with all its faults, did enable millions to live in 
comfort who starve to-day. It is fairly easy to ensure 
that Karl shall not make another effort to bring order in 
his own way into this chaos. But are we content to 
leave the welter as it is? 





WILL THE WORLD DISARM ? 


Events in Hungary furnish a rather grim preparation 
for the Washington Conference. In face of their 
realistic commentary it is no wonder that scoffers 
incline to treat with levity the professions of the states- 
men that they desire disarmament. Three years have 


passed since the Great War—the war to end war—itself 
came to an end. What has been accomplished, or even 












attempted, towards the goal of a real peace? Govern- 
ments assuredly have had every reason to cut down 
their armaments. Of the thirty-five countries repre- 
sented at the Brussels Conference a year ago, only four 
were able to pay their way. Yet not one of them, except- 
ing the defeated States, has seen fit to reduce its 
forces and its expenditure upon arms. [Each one of 
the victorious States, and most of the neutrals, have 
shown a large increase alike in numbers and expendi- 
ture upon the pre-war standard. The five leading 
nations spent between them over £600 millions on 
armaments last year, and this year, in spite of the 
spreading poverty and unemployment, there has been 
no aggregate abatement. 

No doubt the stress of financial conditions in each 
country leads statesmen to desire the reduction of arma- 
ments, if it can be got without too great a change of 
policy. But is any one of the Great Powers—for any 
real disarmament must wait for their initiative—really 
prepared to make what seems to it the heavy sacrifice of 
power, and to incur what seems to it the heavy risks, 
which effective disarmament involves? For it is mani- 
festly impossible to hope at Washington or elsewhere to 
get an agreed reduction of arms except on the basis of 
an agreed peace policy. This appears to be admitted, 
in principle at any rate, so far as the Pacific is con- 
cerned, and the immediate interest of the American 
Government is almost entirely confined to this single 
danger zone. 

Now, though no ultimate solution can be found by 
piecemeal discussion, there is a certain advantage in 
approaching the whole wider issue by way of the Pacific. 
For there we have open before our eyes the biggest 
and sharpest case of that blend of racial and economic 
issues which constitutes Imperialism, the propelling force 
in modern war-polity. Japan is still a foreign body in 
the system of Great Powers. None of the others is pre- 
pared to admit her aspirations to equality of oppor- 
tunity, or even free access, within the large part of the 
world under their political control. This racial 
exclusion carries with it economic exclusion. But Japan 
has moved rapidly along the path of modern capitalism. 
Her congested population needs large outlets in the wav 
of emigration, trade, and developmental work, and the 
intense patriotism of her people ¢raves satisfaction in 
the annexation of the sparsely peopled areas of the 
Asiatic mainland. How can these needs receive setis- 
faction, and yet conform to the exclusionist policy upon 
which America and our Dominions insist? Refuse access 
to Australia, Canada, and California, and you strengthen 
what in strange political parlance may be called their 
‘* moral ’’ claim to preference in China, Mongolia, a1.d 
Manchuria. 

The real crux is China, that huge, undeveloped, and 
ill-defended country, subjected for the last three decades 
to periodic incursions of foreign concession-hunters, 
backed by their Foreign Offices, and sometimes by armed 
force. Is Japan to be allowed and encouraged to take 
her compensation in China for her exclusion from white 
society? If so, does that mean anything less than the 
handing over of that helpless victim to the exploitation, 
political and economic, of the Prussia of the East? For 
there is no real concealment of Japanese aspirations. 
Early in the war she strove to bury her fangs deep in 
the carcase, and her enforced partial withdrawal only 
means postponement. Not less serious, her war- 
diplomacy drew from the United States an embarrassing 
admission of her “special interests’? in China. That 
admission, again, was a blow at the principle of the Open 
Door, which constitutes the most important past con- 
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tribution of American Republicanism to the Chinese 
problem. The Open Door for China is a supreme test 
both of the political and the economic honesty of the 
Washington Conference. The political duty of the 
Powers towards a civilized fellow-member of the League 
of Nations here coincides with the sound doctrine of 
economic equality. Any endorsement by the Conference 
of the special interests of Japan in China would be 
nothing less than a betrayal of the foundations of any 
society of nations. It might momentarily alleviate the 
stress of the Pacific problem ; but it could purchase no 
lasting security. If China should prove capable of effec- 
tive national resistance, the rest of the world could not 
stand indifferent to so large a field of strife. If, on the 
other hand, this immense area for economic exploitation 
and compulsory enlistment passed rapidly under Japanese 
domination, can anyone suppose that so great an Empire 
will remain content to abide within the limits prescribed 
by the White Powers? Or, finally, suppose that Wash- 
ington could secure the Open Door in China by giving 
Japan a free run in Asiatic Russia; such a deal could 
give merely a momentary satisfaction of Japan’s claims. 
It must retard the recall of Russia to peace and industry. 

Turning from this great concrete matter to the more 
general question of disarmament, it is idle to generalize 
when there is no accepted basis of agreement either on 
naval or on military reduction. On naval reduction this 
country has never faced the new situation. She is as 
dependent as before the war upon overseas supplies of 
the necessaries of life, and all the arguments for the 
upkeep of a predominant navy are as valid as ever. 
But this predominance has now become a political and 
economic impossibility. The new realization of a 
dangerous world has led America to enter the naval com- 
petition with a clear intention to challenge any claim to 
pre-war supremacy upon our part. We cannot outbuild 
our creditor, even if we used all the money we owe her 
for this purpose, instead of the trifle we are spending 
on our four new capital ships. But we can easily ruin 
ourselves and defraud our creditor. We must, therefore, 
it will be said, come to some agreement to share this 
sovereignty (masquerading as international control) with 
America. But here again Japan has to be reckoned with. 
And even a triple sea-power has its dangers and tempta- 
tions, which may be summed up in the fact that the com- 
mand of the sea is the command of the foreign trade 















which is the life-blood of every advanced industrial 
nation. Will the rest of the world feel the confidence 
which we profess in our inability to abuse such power? 
But so far as the financial urgency is concerned, 
military disarmament takes a prior place. If, here, we 
ask “Is disarmament possible?’’ we mean “ Aré the 
Allied nations of the Entente really willing to make such 
radical reforms in the peace treaties and the post-war 
arrangements that they dare reduce their armies? ”’ 
Military reduction is by itself not an intelligible proposi- 
tion. Are France and Poland, to put the matter to its 
crudest test, prepared to accept a large reduction of their 


| military preponderance over disarmed Germany? Or, to 





look a little further ahead, when Germany, as well as 
Austria, is a full member of the League of Nations, on 
what basis of computation is a League policy of disarma- 
ment to rest? Shall it be that victory in the Great War 
has perpetuated an agreement that the immediate 
neighbors of the vanquished Powers retain a size and 
cost of armaments that is double, or treble, what they 
permit to the latter? Would this make for future 
peace? Is it even a conceivable arrangement? If not, 
what is to be done in the way of military reduction? For 
it is quite certain that, unless some real peaceful agree- 
ment, based on a new policy, can be attained, Europe is 
once more embarked upon the old ruinous competition— 
a competition the logical and practical outcome of which 
is the absorption of all the surplus income of each com- 
peting nation, beyond the limits of a low standard of 
living, in the building up and maintenance of ever larger 
and more expensive armies, with the certainty that this 
fabric must soon topple over into the ruin of another 
world-war. We can, indeed, have disarmament, free 
trade, and pacific internationalism, on one condition— 
that we are ready to expel from our thoughts and hearts 
and Governments the passion for selfish power and the 
fallacies of monopoly and Empire. If the Washington 
Conference meets in this spirit of renunciation, we may 
well have hope of it. But we note the presence of a 
good train of naval experts in the wake of Lord Lee and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. Perhaps they are converts, and 
Washington will be their penitent form. Adnsi soit-il! 





[We are obliged to hold over Mr. Felix Morley’s 
second article on Unemployment in Germany till next 
week.—Ep., Tae Nation anp THE ATHENZUM.] 








THE QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


Ir is necessary to see the process of decivilizing 
Europe at work in order to realize how far it has gone. 
The French are its chief, though not its only, instruments. 
First, there is the obvious rebirth of militarism wherever 
France sets her foot. In Belgium, Poland, Roumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia, new armies spring from the soil as the 
children of the French General Staff, and yield to her 
the political direction of Europe. But the new French 
militarism is not as the old. France, which uses every 
scrap of the Treaty of Versailles that suits her, and drives 
a coach-and-four through the rest, has contrived to relieve 
herself of the pledge to restrict native troops to local 
defence, and to add at a stroke to her European army 
the colored levies she draws from the mandated terri- 
tories. Thus, there is being trained on German soil and 
at German expense an efficient army of North African 
mercenaries, fully equipped and disposable for any 
adventure that may come along. It is a great advantage 





to France to fix these men, with their strong sexual 
instincts and their dangerous reaction to alcohol, on 
foreign soil. French mayors can have little more affec- 
tion for them than German ones, and military France 
must have realized what she was doing when she pre- 
sented their occupation of the Rhineland to Germany as 
the bitterest drop in a cup of humiliation. 

Compare this lordship of a half-savage soldiery 
over the culture and civism of the Rhine with the boy- 
cott of Germany by her white invaders. Socially there 
are no relations between the French Army and the people 
of the Rhineland save the official ones which the Com- 
mission prescribes. The French advertise their cultural 
shows in German. The Germans do not frequent them. 
Why should they? During this pleasant autumn weather 
the trains from the Western frontiers carry a load of 
foreigners, neutrals or ex-enemies, to batten on the 
exchange. If these men and women are attached to the 
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Armies of Occupation, they live as if no German who was 
not a waiter or a shopkeeper had a right to exist. There 
is separation even in sport ; for no Frenchman or French- 
woman would consent to play a tennis set with a Ger- 
man. That Germany feels this boycott of Germans on 
Gernfan soil by a swarm of revellers on the cheap goes 
without saying; joined to the exclusion of German 
travellers from French or Belgian soil, it is a policy of 
helotry, and nothing more. The German must pay and 
atone. The German must finish his tale of bricks—which 
never finishes. The German must stand at the closed 
door of our civilization and knock. Some day we may 
let him in. 

Yet it happens to be the truth that Germany, war- 
smitten and war-soiled, remains a City of Mansoul. 
I should like to be enrolled a burgess of an English 
or a French township which, like Wiesbaden, offered 
me for a few shillings a night, and in a theatre such as 
London does not boast, a choice of ‘ Hamlet,’’ “ Par- 
sifal,’’ “The Walkiire,’’ “ Lohengrin,’ “ The Escape 
from the Seraglio,’’ Schiller’s‘‘ Mary Stuart,’’ and Shaw's 
“ Pygmalion.’’ If I were an educationalist I might be 
mildly stirred by the chance of attending a Congress (the 
thirty-sixth hell during the autumn) where the best 
thought in Germany addressed itself to the deepest things 
of the mind, no less than to the most perplexing of 
the teacher’s cares. And I should like to bespeak some 
consideration for the starved intellectualism of Germany, 
for the professor whose book-money has run out, and the 
schoolmaster, hard pressed to provide a half-litre of 
milk for his ailing child. ‘“ Think of work and the soul,”’ 
is Eucken’s advice to his countrymen. But much German 
work goes on on very short rations; and some very small 
German souls have been quenched for the want of them.* 

Yet it is with the soul of Germany that we have 
finally todo. The exactions of the Treaty vex her body 
and reduce her financiers to marking the swift degenera- 
tion of her currency ; her manufacturers to watching her 
coal glide past their unfed factories in one set of trucks 
to France, while another set presently brings it back 
again; her democratic leaders to fighting a desperate 
battle with the Reaction. But all the while Germany 
never quits her anxiety about her soul. I hardly profess 
to be able to explain this most unbusinesslike “ concern.’’ 
Nevertheless, when I was in Germany, this creature of 
the mind and air was always cropping up. A 
chemical manufacturer would break away from an 
exposition of the working of wage-boards in his 
industry to ask when England was going to give 





Germany a chance of clearing her character. And a 
*A German doctor assured me that, in his opinion, not more 
than 10 per cent. of the population could be described as well-fed. As 
for the children, their small size and Celicate appearance predict a 
weakly geueration lere, for example, is a report, made little more 
than a year ago, on the children of Recklinghausen :— 
* according to the doctors’ reports before us,”’ says the magis- 
trate, “ there are, in this manufacturing town of 62,214 inhabitants, 


of whom 9,664 are children up to 6 years old, and 13,330 children 
of 614 years, at least 20 per cent. suffering from rickets (and 





rickets of a late development), 30 per cent. are tuberculous, and 

80-90 per cent. of the remaining children are scrofulous.” 

This was the result of a schoo] examination at Dessau by American 
Quakers, made about eighteen months ago:— 

‘As for the lack of clothes and underlinen, one can gay that 
nearly a third of the elementary school children have either 
no underlinen at all, or have only rags.” 

And at Hanover Dr. Dorhn, the district doctor, reported :— 











“ With small children insuffici milk and the often uneatable 
black bread had specially bad cc -quences. Rickets has, on this 
account, greatly increased in severity and in the number of 
eases. Pick , too, increased by the lack of air, light, and sun, 
< by the bsd housing conditions, the coal shortage, and the 
soap sh ge. Inu children of school age the consequences of 
under-nourishment are specially severe in classes of 12-16 years. 
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Doubtless these cond ns have improved during the last twelve 
t But seeds of permanent weakness have been sown, deeply 





the economic and cultural development of the German 








German statesman of great distinction insisted to me that 
Germany could not recover her place in civilized life until 
we listened to her appeal for a rehearing of the moral 
judgment of Versailles. It is the charge of sole respon- 
sibility for the war which weighs on her. To that charge 
we obliged her statesmen to set their hand. Whatever 
the strength of the original indictment, that act was 
an outrage, like Cranmer’s forced recantation. Its 
odium is not relieved in German eyes because after- 
war England has been considerate, and begins to 
act as a buckler against French schemes of 
vengeance and spoil. “ You wish Germany to rise 
again, and even to prosper. But how can you 
desire this when your theory of the war informs you that 
Germany prepared it in full deliberation for thirty 
years, and then fought it throughout with barbarous 
cruelty? You cannot want such a nation; you and 
Europe must. consider yourselves to be well rid of it.’’ 

I asked how such a Court of Appeal as he desired 
could be set up? The attempt to retry the moral issues 
of the war could only lead to the revival of war propa- 
ganda. Passion would mount the judgment seat once 
more and don the black cap. But there was another way 
to the light. | We English were pragmatists, with a 
working philosophy for the hour, and the Prime Minister 
was the greatest pragmatist of all. His speech in the 
House of Commons threw over the charge of Germany’s 
undivided responsibility and substituted the theory of a 
general muddling into war. For the present was not that 
enough? In effect we knew that the notion of an all- 
guilty and sole-guilty Germany had broken down, and 
could never be sustained against the whole German 
people, especially after the great change in the form 
and character of their Government. That half-conscious 
view was already reflected in a change of British policy 
and temper. More could not be expected. Nations were 
not like individuals; their mental processes were less 
direct and more confused. 

My friend replied that he did not hope for a sudden 
conversion of nationals who had fought in the war. But 
there were other resources. - There might be a tribunal 
of neutrals, unimpeachable in character and charged 
to examine new facts (such as the Russian mobilization). 
Germany would be perfectly willing to put her cause 
before such judges. Much had come to light of which 
the peoples of the Entente knew nothing, but which they 
ought to know. 

I doubted the authority of such a tribunal, or 
whether it would ever speak from a perfectly free mind. 
Men in all nations had their prepossessions about the 
war. The diplomatic complications were immense, and 
of old standing; besides, there were things, like the 
refusal of Grey’s plan of arbitration, and the 
character of the Belgian campaign, which would 
always stand in the way of an acquittal of the German 
Government of 1914. The peoples were different. They 
draw together insensibly after war, because in fact they 
were none of them morally responsible for it. 

The argument broke off on details, not without 
impressing on me that there were points on which 
German opinion [working-class opinion is, of course, 
practically identical with our own] was prepared 
to give satisfaction as well as to receive it. But 
my own share in the conversation failed to convince 
me. After-war Germany responds with warmth to such 
small advances as we have made to her. In Silesia, in 
Cologne, in Berlin, she has tasted fair play at the hands 
of British soldiers and officials ; it has begun to revive her 
old tendency to idealize English letters and the English 
character, She knows that we want her desperate fight 
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for life to succeed, just as she knows that France hates 
and obstructs it. But the moral dilemma* remains. If 
Germany did not alone dig the pit into which she and 
the rest of the world fell, then the Treaty of Versailles 
is a lie, its scheme of annexations and confiscations breaks 
down, and incidentally we are in a state of mortal sin 
against our neighbor. Nor is it enough that the war- 
spirit recedes, and that we have even begun to drop 
Germany a surly nod as she passes on her heavily 
encumbered way. If the British gesture were firmer and 
more generous, and assumed a less interested air—if we 
would say, for example, that Germany had suffered 
enough, and that she must not and should not perish, 
for we intended to make her stabilization in the worlds 
of finance, industry, and politics a British care—I believe 
that a spirit of mutual understanding, of considerate and 
forgiving temper, would re-enter Europe, and the 
panorama of ruin begin to roll away. But time presses. 
Germany will survive the next payment, for in practice 
it is almost covered already. But if by January she is 
still unsuccored and unassured, she can hardly remain 
a solvent Power, or Europe, of which she is a chief asset, 
a working proposition. 
H. W. M. 





A London Biary. 


Lonvon, THuRspDAY. 


Itt fate seems so to dog every effort that 
anybody makes to get the world out of its present 
plight, that I should not like, after the de Valera letter, 
to prophesy a happy issue out of the tribulations of the 
Irish Conference. But there are some hopeful signs. 
The Conference exists, and both parties to it seem to wish 
it to go on on the basis of avoiding breaking formule, 
and concentrating on the substance of the negotiation. 
Then both parties would have a healthy series of acts 
before them, and the debate on forms of government 
could come later. I could not imagine a better plan for 
England and Ireland. The Irish would see that in fact 
an independent Ireland had been brought to birth. 
The English could then debate with the Irish on the 
naming of the new-born child. Granted the title could 
not be ‘‘ Republic.’”’ But there are nations that are 
not Republics, just as there are Republics that fall 
immensely short of nationhood. The point is that this 
was the procedure of the Conference, and that 
de Valera’s telegram upset it, not with the knowledge or 
will of the Irish delegation. There lies the reason for 
a resumption. 


For the moment the parties to the Conference, or 
those in touch with them, speak with hope. The 
“formula’’ for which they are seeking has not been 
found, and I confess that the search for it seems 
a dangerous one. But the atmosphere is pretty 


good. The Prime Minister is not, I think, weaken- | 
ing on his first resolve to stand or fall by a good | 


settlement. He is no doubt beset. While the 


anti-settlement party is highly vocal, he can hardly | 
test the strength of the settlement party, powerful as it | 


is, in Ireland as well as in England, for it is almost 
silent. Somehow and somewhen this silence must be 
broken ; and that is the reason why an early election is 





*Put by Dr. Walsh in a courageous sermon I read the other day. 











always possible. Nay, some reference to the constitu- 
encies would seem to be inevitable, if or when the Con- 
ference reaches the stage of formal decision. Suppose it 
chooses to try a new Constitutional form. Clearly three 
parties would then have to be consulted—Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Dominions. I still think that if each 
party keeps its meddlers in order, that stage can be 
reached, and with it dry land. 


NEVERTHELESS, the Irish will do well to remember 
that the position of British politics to-day is more 
unstable than at any period since the dawn of the day 
of Coalitions. If Mr. de Valera had wanted to produce 
that effect, his thunderbolt could not have been launched 
at a fitter moment. Unfortunately, these seismic 
troubles have their repercussion on Ireland. Before the 
de Valera despatch the Prime Minister had the Irish 
situation well in hand. Now he has it less in hand. The 
“Morning Post’’ party has gained one or two notable 
adherents during the last few days, and, what is worse, 
the central body leans a little more their way. I am 
afraid the theory on which unpractised minds like 
de Valera dwell is that he can conclude some mysterious 
pact with the British people, apart from their Ministers 
and political leaders. That is a great delusion. The 
de Valera telegram to the Pope upset the British 
“people’’ just as much as the pro-Irish party in the 
Cabinet. In fact, the “ people,’’ even as represented 
by the Labor Party, are not in front of Mr. George. If 
anything, he is a little in front of them. The really 
big pro-Irish fact in the situation is that we don’t want 
to govern Ireland any longer, and that we mean to leave 
her to herself, if she will permit us to withdraw on terms 
of self-respect. I feel rather appalled when it is brought 
home to me that Mr. de Valera seems as innocent as 
a babe of this plain truth about British opinion on 
Ireland. The hope is that the Irish delegates are more 
alive to it. 


But Ireland is not the only perturbation. In 
a long experience I remember nothing like the general 
air and mood of confusion. All the parties, indeed, are 
like Arnold’s “ignorant armies,’’ clashing in the night. 
The Coalition now contains four separate factions: (1) 
the central body, fairly loyal to the Cabinet, but rather 
at a loose end; (2) the cut-and-out Lloyd 
Georgites; (3) the out-and-out anti-Lloyd Georgites ; 
(4) the Liberal-Conservatives, or Cecilians, who only 
wait the time for coalition with the Liberals. As for 
the Wee Frees, they are not exactly divided; but 
a very clamant call arises from their ranks for a younger 
and more constructive leadership. The Labor Party is 
only superficially united. The Communist section is not 
very large in numbers, but it is extremely bitter in its 
defiance of the party leadership, and it has the 
sympathies of some constructive thinkers and _intel- 
lectuals. The I.L.P., which happens to number the 
two ablest Parliamentarians in the party, is naturally 
resentful of their exclusion from the House of Commons, 
and of the predominance of trade unionism and its 
‘* wages and hours ”’ policy in the Parliamentary Party, 
to the serious damage of its intellectual quality. 


Fina.ty there is Mr. George, now as ever a problem 
in himself. Where is he going? All that one can say 
is that of the two paths that to the Right is more and 
more heavily encumbered ; while the way to the Left 
is hardly clearer. His present blocks the first; his 
immediate, as against his remoter, past the second. 
I should almost be inclined to sum up with the remark 
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that while his position in Continental politics is still 
extremely high—he is more talked of than any British 
statesman since Pitt—in domestic politics it has receded. 
All that one can say is that while he still holds the 
balance, the general tendency is against a continuance 
of personal Government and a return to a true Cabinet 
system, based on a free Conservative-Liberal-Radical 
Coalition, rather than on the very disjointed thing 
which still rattles its bones at Westminster. 





Ir is impossible to see the French Occupation of the 
Rhineland and fail to condemn it, but I could not help 
thinking that the worst might be over. The first sign 
of change was the Rathenau-Loucheur agreement. It 
was amicably discussed, and that in itself was a gain. 
For the first time since the war France and Germany met 
over a table, across which the language and the spirit of 
peace prevailed. The French tone was polite, almost 
amicable; at least, their delegates used no threats, or 
even sharp phrases. But if France thus advances a little 
from the political to the economic sphere, the problem for 
us is how we can keep her there. The question of a 
moratorium in the German payments is much canvassed 
here ; but if it is ever to mature it is clear that France 
must come in as a consenting party. Its most promising 
basis would be a reduction of Germany’s capital liability. 
Germany would, no doubt, consent to pay us interest 
for that boon. But where would France come in? 
Clearly she should be encouraged to look to us rather 
than to Germany for the immediate payments she 
requires. There remains the support of German credit, 
a task which (as America does nothing, while talking a 
great deal) must necessarily fall to our shoulders. The 
immediate aim would be a certain stabilization of the 
mark. If that were even temporarily attained, the 
broken circle of European trade might be reknit, and the 
flow of German exports directed to the smaller countries 
who need them. 


ComMANDER Kenworthy gives me a lively picture of 
his tour in Upper Silesia. He found consternation 
among the German trade unionists, with their magnifi- 
cent organization for keeping the life and wages of the 
workers at the highest possible level. They thought that 
whenever Poland came in the barons, who hated trade 
unionism and all its works, would destroy them. 
Already, indeed, there was friction between the Silesian 
Poles and Congress Poland, for Korfanty’s bands had 
not only looted right and left, but had tried to carry 
their spoil across the border. This, naturally, the 
Silesians had resisted. As for the contrast between 
German and Polish culture, you realized it by crossing 
the border, to find yourself in the eighteenth century 
instead of the twentieth. It was a country of dirt 
and squalor, with a stupid and reactionary feudalism 
at the top. The Poles were incapable, and the 
occupying troops (including the French) knew it. But 
as the weakening of Germany was France’s main political 
concern, even her most enlightened officers supported the 
partition of Silesia, and on that ground. 





THE women (as usual) have come very well out of 
their little turn-up with the University of Cambridge. 
They have made that eminent institution look extremely 
ridiculous by its weak compromise (degrees without 
membership), which greatly increases the pace of their 
movement towards a full Charter of Rights; and a 
useful exhibition (before the gates of Newnham) of the 
kind of thing that anti-feminism at a University really 





is. As a result they have the University on its knees, 










beseeching them to overlook it all, and tendering 
apologies and reparation funds in its trembling hands. 
That is the usual result of these passages of arms 
between the sexes. But I should have thought that even 
the Dons (at least the married ones) might have managed 
things a little better. 


Tue stage censor, I doubt not, did Mr. Oscar Asche 
a good service by banning the first title of his spectacle- 
play, since Mecca makes no appeal to the English crowd, 
and Cairo is a good headline, besides being comparatively 
accurate. But if the censor was concerned for Moslem 
sensibility, where in the world, I wonder, were his wits 
when he passed the Eastern scenes of “If’’? Lord 
Dunsany presents an unmistakably Moslem country, with 
a jumble of idolatrous properties that certainly would 
justify a vigorous protest if such expressions were ever 
reasonable. Here are Mahomedans talking of “the 
gods,’’ and a crowd of hideous images, far more remote 
from Islam than from Islington—one half taken from 
Hinduism, the other half from the devil-dancers of Tibet! 
The censor, by virtue of his office, is condemned to folly ; 
but why should a dramatist do such things? 


I print (with shame) this kind correction from M. 
Davray :— 


“It is pretty difficult to catch you napping, but 
there you are—page 142, Nation, to-day. It is years 
ago that ‘La Maitresse Servante’ was published by my 
dear friends, the Tharaud Brothers. It appeared first 
in a monthly—a long time before the war—-and was 
immediately published in book form.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


THE PRICE OF ROME’S SUCCESS. 


A DISCUSSION was in progress some twenty years ago on 
the time-honored theme of the value of the Oxford 
Greats School. ‘‘ I will tell you in a sentence,’’ said 
the chief critic, ‘‘ what is my quarrel with the School. 
I find that those of my friends who took it can answer 
any question about Greece or Rome except those that 
happen to interest me above all others. Literature, 
philosophy, religion, art, law, government—on these 
topics they will talk by the hour, but when I ask for 
a detailed picture of the ordinary life of the ordinary 
man they give me little help.’’ Few would deny that 
there was an element of substance in the criticism. 
Those who think it unjust may ask themselves how much 
has been added to their previous knowledge of the life 
of Greece or Rome by such books as Mr. Zimmern’s 
intimate account of the Greek Commonwealth, or 
Mr. Warde Fowler’s fascinating study of ‘‘ Social Life 
in Rome.’”’ There have always been scholars, of course, 
for whom the social and economic history of those 
civilizations had special attractions, but nevertheless it 
is true that other aspects of their character and impor- 
tance received preponderating attention. During the 
last twenty years scholarship has taken a new turn, and 
the society with whose literature every gentleman was 
expected to have a tolerable acquaintance is assuming 
a more definite and recognizable shape. And great 
lessons that the world still disregards, to its mortal 
peril, receive powerful confirmation from the fresh light 
thrown on Greek and Roman history by scholars like 
Murray, Haverfield, Heitland, Cornford, Warde Fowler, 
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Livingstone, and others of our country, not to mention 
Ferrero and other scholars of various lands. 

The Roman Republic achieved a military triumph 
that promised complete success and national nappiness 
as those blessings were understood by Mr. Bottomley 
and the majority of the voters at the last election. It 
lived on indemnities. It knew how ‘‘ to search the 
pocket,’’ ‘‘ to squeeze the orange,’’ to make the enemy 
pay, and generally to carry out the simple transfer of 
property which seemed so easy in 1918 and has seemed 
so impossible ever since. Cicero’s account of the 
possessions of the Roman State—the territory of 
Carthage in Africa, the mines of Spain, the Crown 
lands of the Macedonian kings, the tithes of Sicily, the 
yearly tribute of five other provinces, and the proceeds 
of custom duties throughout the Empire—would dazzle 
our modern make-them-pay Imperialists. Mr. Hughes 
himself never dreamt of a day when foreign tribute 
would enable him to abolish all taxation, as was done 
in Rome in 167 B.c. All classes had a share in the loot 
of the world. The nobles who went to the provinces 
as governors, or legates, or questors, had a hundred 
ways of making themselves rich and their friends grate- 
ful; contractors, brokers, merchants, men of business, 
found that no limit was set to the opportunities of 
private enterprise; and the populace took its portion 
in the form of largesses of corn and money and the 
great gladiatorial exhibitions. 

In modern life a nation pays for the food it imports 
by exporting manufactures or raw material, or by 
services, or by its foreign investments. In this case the 
Roman Republic was importing food and luxuries of all 
kinds, and in return it was exporting governors, soldiers, 
and policemen. Thus it gradually ceased to keep itself. 
What this meant in social change and the degradation 
of the Latin virtues we know from the accounts given 
by historians of the disappearance of the old Latin 
farmer; the growth of a city mob, partly maintained 
by cheap corn doles, and of an unscrupulous profiteering 
class which corrupted government and justice; and the 
development of a huge system of slave labor. For slave 
labor was one form of the indemnities of the Republic. 
Mr. W. E. Heitland has now filled in the details of this 
picture in a volume (“ Agricola,’’ Cambridge University 
Press, 47s. 6d.) in which he presents the results of 
a very thorough and systematic examination of all the 
evidence to be found in classical literature. He has 
set himself a gigantic task, and his five hundred pages 
are packed with information, carefully sifted and 
weighed, on every aspect of his topic. A book planned 
on such a scale raises a hundred questions, and tempts 
the reader along many different paths. But nothing is 
more interesting than the discussion of the kind of 
society that the Republic became under the stimulus of 
a knock-out victory and unearned wealth. 

The basis of the old Roman society was the farmer, 
the plain, hardy soldier, who worked his land with the 
help of a few domestic slaves. In those days, as Pelham 
says, ‘‘ not only the soldier in the ranks of the legions, 
but even the consuls who led them were taken from the 
plough.’’ This agrarian society was destroyed by 
successful war. The nobleman, enriched by foreign 
spoil, took to luxurious living; the war profiteers, or 
contractors, employed by the State in the second Punic 
War, began to buy up land and exploit the forests and 
mines ; the land belonging to small farmers in the South, 
which was confiscated because the owners had taken 
Hannibal’s side, came into the hands of large owners, 
suddenly enriched, who worked it with slaves, and used 
it mainly for vineyards, olive yards, and cattle-ranching. 





Slave labor possessed an advantage over free labor from 
the employer’s point of view, which became more 
important as Rome needed larger armies for her 
frontiers: the slave was exempt from military service. 
Thus the conditions all combined to destroy the 
race of small farmers who had given its strength 
to the early Republic, and to substitute a society in 
which the soil of Italy was used partly as a means of 
making money by war capitalists, partly as a field for 
social display by noblemen who could not maintain 
themselves out of their estates on the luxurious scale 
that they adopted, but clung to them for social reasons. 
These men borrowed at high interest, and Cicero says 
that there were many of this class who were ripe for 
a revolution that would free them from their debts 
while leaving them their estates. Meanwhile, what 
happened to the type of man who had formerly been 
the normal farmer? He was now, in some cases, a free 
laborer, for free labor and slave labor continued side by 
side, though it was the second that predominated in the 
last century of the Republic: he might drift into the 
city and form part of the rabble fed on foreign corn 
into which the old Comitia had sunk: he might become a 
professional soldier. We have no figures of the changes 
of population, but the complaints of the depopulation 
of Italy were probably well founded. For the great 
bulk of work on the soil was done by slaves. 

The lot of these slaves was as terrible as anything 
that history records of the cruelties of man to man. 
Mommsen referred in a rhetorical passage to ‘‘ the abyss 
of misery and woe which opens before our eyes in this 
most miserable of all proletariats.’’ Mr. Heitland lets 
us look into this abyss. The slaves were collected from 
different parts of the world, and in her most vigorous 
days Roman armies and Roman governors swept them 
into the slave markets in staggering numbers. At Delos 
as many as ten thousand slaves were sometimes sold in a 
single day. The hardest work to which the slaves were 
put on Italian soil was working in gangs in the mines and 
quarries: the pleasantest work was that of the shepherd, 
who was given arms to protect the sheep on great 
scattered sheep-farms. A slave so employed might take 
a hand from time to time in his master’s quarrel with a 
neighbor, or he might do a little brigandage on his own 
account. The ordinary traveller was sometimes 
kidnapped and carried off to a _ slave - owner’s 
ergastulum. This was an underground prison in 
which, in the second century B.c., the slave passed the 
night in chains. The slave rebellions, some of them very 
serious, reminded the Republic that it was living on a 
volcano, for all the care that was taken to divide slaves 
of the same race and language could not prevent 
explosions in this horrible world, and men like Spartacus 
could soon find an army of brave and desperate men from 
the ranks of gladiators, shepherds, and brigands. 

Mr. Wells describes the elder Cato as a man whose 
ruling passion seems to have been hatred of any human 
happiness except his own. His treatise on agriculture 
tells us what he thought of this inhuman system. He 
was full of advice to the Roman landowner, and his book 
was a sort of exercise in what is now called scientific 
management. Skill in buying slaves and skill in 
managing them were the secrets of success. He had 
simple formulas, two of which tell us all that we want 
to know about his general outlook: ‘‘ Remember that 
when a slave is not sleeping he ought to be working.” 
“When he is too old to work sell him with your worn-out 
ox or your worn-out waggon.’’ When Cato wrote, the 
state of agriculture was causing anxiety, and he was 
considering how this old Roman industry could be 
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revived. This was his remedy. The great extension of 
slavery was not to be resisted : it was to be exploited more 
skilfully. Cato was the type of the anti-foreigner who 
might in other circumstances have been a sentimental 
Conservative ; but his cold and thorough-going economic 
instinct made him accept this modern development and 
think only how the last penny of profit could be wrung 
out of it. It is as if a Conservative might have said of 
the Industrial Revolution that it would work all right 
if only those who were in charge of industry saw to it 
that the workers had no amusement or leisure or liberty, 
or even the illusion that their lives were in any sense 
their own. 

A society that does not keep itself is a nuisance to 
its neighbors, but ultimately it is a curse to itself. The 
power of drawing unearned wealth from all parts of the 
world, of treating the Provinces as ‘‘ the estates of the 
Roman people,’ was at the root of the problems that 
pursued Roman statesmanship. Later writers on agri- 
culture treat scientific management in a less brutal 
temper than Cato, and recommend solicitude for the 
health and even for the spirits of the slaves. Varro is 
less inhuman than Cato: Columella than Varro. But by 
this time the supply of slaves was becoming a problem, 
and Romans were at their wits’ end to find labor to 
cultivate the soil. The supply of men became, too, a 
problem for war as well as for peace: in the war with 
Sextus Pompeius 20,000 slaves were put into the navy, 
though it was not till the time of Marcus Aurelius that 
the deeply rooted prejudice against putting slaves into 
the army succumbed to the pressure of an awful 
emergency. Agriculture ceased to be in the Latin phrase 
a mother of men from the day when first Rome was 
flooded with the great indemnities and she learnt how 
to live on others. Against this fundamental difficulty 
Roman statesmanship was fighting a losing battle all its 
life: whether we look at the efforts of the Gracchi, or 
Augustus, or Marcus Aurelius, or Diocletian, or 
Constantine, or the fate that befell them, we come back 
to the same cause. The disasters that overtook the 
Republic and the Empire, Italy first and the Provinces 
later, were implicit in the calamitous triumphs of the 
Punic Wars 


“Letters to the Editor. 


TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Sim,—The German mark fell last week from 470 to 
nearly 700; the French franc declined in sympathy from 46 
to 55; the lira went to 100, and in the City of London 
blank face meets blank face with the inquiry of despair 
to which no one has an answer. All this since 
the announcement of the decision in the case of 
Upper Silesia. Mr. Balfour blandly addresses a rebuke 
to Germany and tells that country it must not go 
on in this way, that the decision is a just decision, and so 
on. Shall we never get to the end of this frame of mind, 
under which the world we knew is crumbling to dust before 
our eyes? Do the people who talk in this way really think 
that they are talking of something which is subject to 
argument and the anodyne of comfortable words? Have we 
not even yet got out of the stage in which placid people 
used to sit about in the smoke-rooms of the clubs and 
explain that Germany was deliberately depreciating her 
currency in order to defeat her enemies? In a word, are we 
never to deal in plain truth again ? 

The break in the German mark—the most menacing 
fact in Europe to-day, as the dying and unhelped millions 





of famine-stricken Russia is the most dreadful—is not due to 
the active will of Germany, any more than the heart failure 
of a human being is due to that human being’s deliberate 
thought. It does not mean that Germany is resentful at 
the Silesian decision: it means that that decision is the 
straw of the burden that is bringing her to the ground. 
But, says Mr. Balfour, the decision is according to the 
Treaty ; it provides this, that, and the other protection for 
German interests, and, above all, it is the decision, not of 
the Allies, but of the League of Nations. No one desires 
to see the League of Nations survive more than I do. If it 
does not survive, there is no conceivable future for human 
society. But the more one is devoted to the League of 
Nations the more one is concerned that its name should 
not be taken in vain. The League is still a League of the 
Allies, and the decision come to was the decision of a 
Chinese, a Belgian (who politically now is indistinguishable 
from a Frenchman), and two Ambassadors resident in 
Paris. Is that how the League is going to function and 
bring equal justice into our affairs? No doubt the decision 
does accord with the Treaty, but does it accord with justice? 
The whoop of delight in the French Press is sufficient answer. 
There has been no more shameful incident of the “ Peace ” 
years than the ceaseless and ruthless crusade by France 


against German hopes and interests in Silesia, and the 


mutilation of that economic unit is only another chapter 
of a policy that is destroying the entire structure of 
European society. 

But the point I wish to make here is that the break 
in the German mark, which is producing so much alarm here, 
is not an act of German naughtiness, but a consequence 
of Allied policy. For three years that policy has been directed 
to reducing Germany to despair and revolution. The 
iniquity of Versailles was followed by the iniquity of Spa. 
Two years ago, every intelligent visitor to Germany, and 
as far as my experience went every British official, whether 
civil or military, was convinced that if the policy of the 
Supreme Council continued the nation would go to pieces, 
either on the rocks of reaction or revolution, or both. The 
economists of every country issued the same warning, but it 
fell on minds that have ceased to act on anything but com- 
fortable lies. Now it is probably too late to listen to the 
truth. The avalanche has started, and its repercussion will 
not be confined to Germany. 

But let us, in decency’s name, cease to address rebukes 
to Germany. Having kicked 4 man on the ground to death, 
it is not reasonable to complain to him that he does not 
get up and look cheerful—Yours, &c., 


A. G. GARDINER. 


THE FALL OF THE MARK. 

Sir,—Upon reconsideration of a recent letter relative 
to the condition of Germany (and, therefore, indirectly the 
condition of England) there are two points to be summed up. 

1. The mark is devaluating owing to :— 

(1) Upper Silesian muddle. 

(2) Extreme state of Eastern Europe (“ Churchill- 
ism ”’). 

(3) Drain of coals to France. 

(4) Buying of gold abroad for reparations and 
indemnities. 

(5) Buying of food and raw materials against 
adverse rates of exchange. 

The devaluation of the mark means less food value and 
higher prices to the people; this again occasioning rises of 
wages; occasioning mor: printing of paper money ; 
oceasioning more devaluation. 

Germany is, therefore, moving in a vicious circle, in 
which the State is rapidly being driven to a choice of two 
alternatives, either 

(a) Repudiation of the Versailles Treaty ; or 

(b) Declaration of State bankruptcy. 


2. The formation of the Factory Councils. These 
Arbitration Courts have been set up after the Australian 
model. They are formed within each factory, half of 
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employers, half of workmen. No workman can be summarily 
dismissed ; he has the right of appeal and of stating his case 
to the Council, who determine the outcome. These Councils, 
it is said, have proved a success.—Yours, Xc., 


AntHur TURNBULL. 
208, Upper Clapton Road, London, E. 5. 


THE UNKNOWN HEROES. 

Sir,—Is no tribute to be paid to those unknown heroes 
who but last week led the glorious crusade against the College 
of Newnham? Their chivalry and gallant bearing would hold 
us enthralled did not even heroism pale in the effulgent 
splendor of achievement ; for a paltry thousand men in a 
few hours to do serious damage to the gates of a woman’s 
college, Hoc opus hic labor est. 

'Twere too much honor that such soaring souls should 
owe fealty to an academic master. For them the wide 
world waits, and perchance in the sack of some almshouse, 
or in the storming cf a foundling hospital, they may still 
find work not unworthy of their hands—Yours, &c., 


Joun NEAL 
Reform Club. 


“THE BABY’S OPERA.” 

Sir,—May we be allowed to correct an error which 
occurs in Mr. Dent’s very stimulating article ‘‘ The Baby’s 
Opera,” in which he refers to the “ Children’s Theatre ”’ 
production of the “ Tragedy of Tragedies”? It is very 
excusable that Mr. Dent should have made the slip of giving 
to Fielding’s earlier and simpler burlesque of “ Tom Thumb ” 
the title of his later and better-known elaboration of the 
same theme called ‘‘ The Tragedy of Tragedies ’’ ; but it is 
of some importance to us of the “ Children’s Theatre” that 
your readers should not be misled in the matter, as the 
character of the later work is so different from that of the 
former. The burlesque which the ‘‘ Children’s Theatre ”’ per- 
formed in its entirety is just a straightforward and very 
naive travesty of the pompous blank-verse play. Now, this 
is an idea quite within the range of a child, and it was much 
relished by our Soho Comediennes—the hardy little Yiddish 
cockneys with whom we work having the advantage of a 
sense of humor developed in the London streets grafted on 
to their superior racial intelligence. 

But the later ‘“ Tragedy of Tragedies” is a far more 
literary affair, travelling far away from the simplicity of 
plan of the original into all sorts of by-ways of satirical 
allusion. We have no desire to use our children for the 
expression of subtleties of this kind, even though we may 
find a precedent in Ben Jonson’s exploitation of the 
“ Children of the Blackfriars.”—Yours, &c., 


Exsa LANCHESTER. 


October 17th, 1921. Harotp Scorv. 


WORDSWORTH AND MEREDITH. 


Str,—Mr. Middleton Murry is the most provoking of 
critics!’ There is a saugrenu assurance and lack of under- 
standing in his article upon Wordsworth and Meredith in 
your issue of the 8th inst. that would make the angels weep. 
But he is certainly right in thinking that the exploding of 
“the superstition of Meredith as a great poet ” (the English 
is Mr. Murry’s) is “a larger undertaking” than can be 
accomplished by the sort of ungenerous and carping criticism 
which he affects. It would be as easy to blow up Box Hill 
with a hatful of Fifth-of-November squibs. Even the 
damning epithet ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ so overworked politically that 
it is fast losing all special significance, is perhaps more 
illuminating as a sidelight upon Henry James, to whom he 
ascribes it, than damning as a comment upon Meredith. 

George Meredith was not a great poet of the stature of 
Wordsworth ; that hardly needs saying. But he was far too 
true a poet to be dealt with in this trivial fashion. And 


to admit that many of his rhythms are harsh and many of 
his lines awkward no more justifies the assertion that “ he 
had the ear of an organ-grinder” than the fact that 





Wordsworth wrote a lot of very dull blank-verse lines and 
some very uninspired sonnets justifies the assertion that he 
was always the “ old half-witted sheep ” of J. K. Stephen’s 


sonnet-parody. It is incomprehensible that any critic with 
ear and imagination and vitality should speak as cavalierly 
as Mr. Murry does of the author of “Phebus with 
Admetus,” or “The Nuptials of Attila,” or “The Lark 
Ascending,” or “ Dirge in Woods ” (to name the first poems 
that come to mind), or even the little throbbing song, “ Youth 
in Age,” in his last volume—“ Once I was part of the music 
I heard.”’ 

We can be grateful, however, that Mr. Murry had the 
magnanimity to spare the novels: they are “ too solid an 
achievement to be dismissed in a parenthesis’! How 
Meredith would have chuckled over that modest admission ! 

The fact is that, despite his avowed concentration upon 
poetry and his refusal to be misled by the poet’s philosophy 
or “ message,” what moves Mr. Murry to impatience in the 
work of Meredith is, one may suspect, the poet’s “ reading 
of life,” at least as much as his harsh rhythms or ugly 
expressions. Meredith was a man who to the end of his 
days retained “ the rapture of the forward view.” He would 
certainly have made no terms With the modern cant of dis- 
illusionment and fastidious world-weariness which has 
become almost a cult with the school of critics of whom 
Mr. Murry is one of the leaders. Meredith was not so great 
a poet as Wordsworth, but he was as true a poet, a poet of 
authentic vision and the power to express it in beautiful 
words. His interpretation of life was not so profound as 
Wordsworth’s, but his serenity was as sure, and his vitality 
perhaps even greater. Hence the impatience with which he 
is to-day regarded by an anemic and prematurely exhausted 
generation, to whose idealism, for all its sincerity and high 
intention, one is tempted to apply Sir Toby Belch’s words, 
that it “has not enough blood in it to clog the foot of a 
flea.”—Yours, &c., 

Joun W. Harvey. 

The University, Birmingham. 

October 15th, 1921. 





“AUX BORDS DE LA MER.” 


Wuere frightened woolly clouds like sheep 
Scurry across blue skies; where sleep 
Sings from the little waves, that reach 
In strict formation to the beach, 

Are houses—covers of red plush 

To hide our thoughts in, lest we blush. 
Here live kind ladies. Hence they come 
To persecute us. I am dumb 

When they give from wide saucer-eye 
Intolerable sympathy, 

Or testify solicitude 

By platitude on platitude, 

Mix Law and Order, Church and State, 
With little tales of Bishop Tait, 

Or harass my afflicted soul 

With most fantastic rigmarole 

Of Bolshevik and Pope in league 

With Jewish and Sinn Fein intrigue. 

I love to watch them, as they troop, 
Revolving through each circus-hoop 

Of new-laid eggs, left at the door 
—With Patriotism—for the poor, 

Of ball committee, church bazaar, 

All leading up to a great war, 

A new great war, greater by far— 

Oh! much more great—than any war. 


Kind ladies, leave me. Ge, enthrall 
The Pauper Ward and Hospital! 





OsBERT SITWELL. 
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The Beek in the itp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Capies from America indicate that financial interests on 
that side are urging that international financial problems 
should find a prominent place on the programme at the 
forthcoming Washington Conference. If President Harding 
decides to include these topics in the scope of discussion, 80 
much the better. The discussion might serve to impress 
the more clearly on the American mind the extremity of 
European derangement. But the question whether they 
are formally discussed or not is really a matter of compara- 
tively small importance. The march towards financial 
sanity must depend chiefly upon the success of the main 
Conference. If the main Conference fails to establish some 
degree of international agreement which will pave the way 
for the drastic curtailment of unproductive expenditure, 
then it is little better than a waste of time for statesmen 
to exchange economic and financial platitudes. Meanwhile, 
Sir Drummond Fraser, who is engaged in organizing Ter 
Meulen credits, is reported to have interviewed President 
Harding on the subject of American co-operation, and the 
Washington authorities are hearing first-hand from Myr. 
McKenna how the best British financial opinion views the 
position. 

This week in the City has been less feverish than last. 
Except for the convulsion in Austrian and Hungarian 
currencies caused by Karl’s mad escapade, the exchanges 
have been steadier. The recent strength of sterling in terms 
of the dollar has been puzzling experts, who realize that 
the movement at this time of year is usually in the down- 
ward direction, and still expect a reaction to set in before 
long. The fact that the mark’s collapse has directly caused 
the weakness of the Indian rupee, is yet one more reminder 
of the essential interdependence of nations. 


INFLATION CONTINUES. 


The chief point about recent statements of national 
revenue and expenditure is that inflation continues apace. 
In each of the past two weeks some reduction has taken 
place in the total of the floating debt. But in each week 
maturities of Treasury Bills have largely exceeded sales, 
and the Government, in the fortnight ending October 22nd, 
had to increase by no less than £364 millions its borrowings 
from the Bank of England in the shape of Ways and Means 
Advances. One would think that it should not be impos- 
sible for the Treasury so to regulate matters as to avoid 
these weeks of abnormal inflation, which produce conditions 
of such exaggerated monetary ease. Considering all the 
circumstances of the time, it is really surprising how well 
the revenue keeps up. Of course, receipts on account of 
arrears of E.P.D. and special receipts for sales of surplus 
stores hang fire. That is inevitable. But income tax and 
customs and excise are certainly more fruitful than might 
have been expected. Expenditure, of course, is the more 
unsatisfactory side of the accounts. In his speech last 
week the Prime Minister foreshadowed drastic all-round 
cuts in the estimates, and appealed for support when such 
cuts should be proposed. This week the Chancellor dotted 
the i’s and crossed the t’s; and his remarks on the damag- 
ing effect of Government extravagance upon British trade 
were loudly cheered by the House of Commons. But if 
and when—and it is still, unfortunately, necessary to 
underline the if and the when—the Government proposes 
really drastic retrenchment, will the House of Commons 
prove that a leopard can change his spots, and resist for 
once the temptation of relentless piecemeal opposition ? 


Bank Rate. 


The extreme ease in Lombard Street—almost with- 
out parallel for three decades—has drawn increasing 
attention to the abnormally wide divergence between 
market rates and th» Bank of England minimum, 
and led to some expectations of a reduction in the rate 
to-day. Strong wishes were the father of a similar hope in 
the stock markets, where the gilt-edged market alone shows 





i 


any strength, although the flood of selling in other markets 
is not so insistent as last week. A reduction—which the 
Bank directors to-day again decided to postpone—would 
help the stock markets a little, perhaps, although the gilt- 
edged market has partially discounted such a move in 
advance. It might also have a slightly favorable effect on 
trade and industrial sentiment. But the concrete benefit 
likely to accrue is apt to be exaggerated in some quarters. 


Tue RussBer OUTLOOK. 


In occasional references to the plight of the rubber 
industry I have endeavored from time to time to steer a 
steady line between despair and optimism. I have held all 
through that while many weak or ill-managed companies 
might go to the wall, holders of shares in strong and well- 
managed concerns should hold on and hope for the dawn 
of better times that would eventually arrive. The rubber- 
share market is still lifeless, but I fancy that light is becom- 
ing more visible ahead. The essential points making for 
hope were well summarized by Mr. Heath Clark at the 
recent annual meeting of Harrisons & Croxfield. This 
recognized expert said: “I very much doubt whether the 
actual consumption—by which I mean the using up of 
rubber—has ever been going on faster than during the past 
year. I think that what has happened is that, owing to 
the abnormal financial and trade conditions, the actual con- 
sumption has been provided for very largely from the 
invisible stocks in the hands of manufacturers, wholesale 
dealers, and shopkeepers throughout the world, and that 
there has only been taken from the first-hand producers of 
raw rubber just sufficient to make up the difference between 
what was available from the invisible stocks and the actual 
consumption, leaving the balance of the year’s production of 
raw rubber to accumulate and increase the stocks in London 
and other ports. As a result of the restriction, voluntary 
and involuntary, it appears probable that the total produc- 
tion of raw rubber this year will not exceed 280,000 tons, 
and that the amount of raw rubber bought by manufacturers 
during the same period will be about 250,000 tons. I think 
it is safe to conclude that by the end of this year the invisible 
stocks, both of raw and manufactured rubber, will have 
been used up to the fullest extent possible, and that next 
year the demand for raw rubber must again be fully equal 
to the actual consumption, and amount to not less than 
300,000 tons, and very possibly to 350,000 tons.” The 
appointment by Mr. Churchill of a Committee to investigate 
the rubber industry may also be regarded as favorable, but 
so far the share market has taken no notice of it. While on 
the subject of rubber, I may mention that I have received 
from W. H. Rickinson & Son a very lengthy letter pro- 
testing against the complaint made of the lack of reliable 
rubber statistics, and drawing attention to the data provided 
in “The World’s Rubber Position,” published by them. 
This is certainly carefully compiled and worthy of the study 
of those who are interested in the position of the rubber 
industry. 

ARGENTINE Raitways. 


British investors in all parts of the country have invested 
a very large sum of money in the four great railways of the 
Argentine: the B.A. Pacific, B.A. Great Southern, B.A. 
Western, and Central Argentine. A year ago these com- 
panies produced wonderfully good reports, due, as I 
explained at the time, to exceptional circumstances. All four 
have just issued reports for 1920-21, which are of a different 
complexion. The large declines in earnings were expected. 
The exchange has been unfavorable, expenses high, and, 
above all, the companies have been prevented from making 
additions to their charges, which they believe they are 
justified in making. They are, however, still hopeful of 
obtaining fair treatment from the Argentine Government. 
Meanwhile traffic figures for the current year are still poor, 
and the dividend outlook for 1922 not too bright. Consider- 
ing all the adverse circumstances, the Central Argentine’s 
results last year were distinctly creditable. 


L, J. RB, 
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The orld of Books. 


WEN one is ill the subject of Bedside Reading takes 
giant proportions, and one spends a considerable amount 





of time trying to remember the names of the books down- 
stairs and shovelling them out of one’s head as fast as 
they arrive. Part of my problem was happily solved by 
a friend who sent me a very rare and graceful little book, 
published in 1863 by Murray-—“ Remains in Verse and 
Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam 


“It may not be of much account, but I think I see good 


’’__with the comment, 


»? 


in some of the poems.’’ I saw good not only in all the 
poems, but in the prose, which is of the Prize Essay 
brand, not, I think, for critical reasons at all, but simply 
because one catches a liking for certain books much in 
the same way as one does for certain people, not for their 
amiability or distinction or originality or force of 
character or noble deeds or profound vision, or even 
attractiveness, but because (to you) they happen to be 
just so. Critics, when they play the pastor at us, tend 
to ignore this element of caprice and undisciplined flying- 
off of the molecules of attraction, but I have known two 
men of equal attainments quarrel over their respective 
attitude to Stevenson (of whom I never could read two 
pages in succession), and ten people will venerate De 
Quincey for ten others who despise him as the arch-fop 


and coxcomb of letters. 


* . * 


Poor Hallam did not live much: longer than it takes 
to read ‘In Memoriam.’’ He is lamented in my little 
volume as a fiery orb of genius whose eclipse darkened 
the firmament of literature. Yet Arthur Henry receives 
no mention whatever in Chambers’s 
whose fields 


shepherd’s purse, 


“ Cyclopedia of 


Literature,’ in much char- 


lock and 


whose 


grow so 
except under Tennyson, 


sister he was to have married, and there 


are possibly few readers who know that Tennyson’s 


Lycidas was a writer at all. Yet he wrote “ several 


> 


dramatic tragedies’’ when he was eight years old; 
he played a principal part in the “Eton Miscellany ”’ 
in 1827; 
Cambridge, and once there was renowned as a “ 
speculator,”’ 


he was an authority on Dante before he went to 
mystical 
and procured a prize for a declamation. 











poetical heresies to desert the Absolute, the Universal, 
the Eternal, the Beautiful and True,’’ and he “ went 
straight to the furthest depths that the human intellect 
can fathom,”’ so that to his friends who saw him “ tread 
the earth as a spirit from some better world’’ it must 
have seemed a stooping when the poems printed in this 
volume “ were intended to be published together with 
the poems of his intimate friend, Mr. Alfred Tennyson.” 


* * * 


Tuis is all very formidable, but our worst fears of 
a landslide of Victorian Platonism are soon dissipated 
by the poems themselves—* Meditative Fragments,’’ in 
blank verse, a few lyrics, stanzas about places, some 
sonnets, and a gracious, almost Landoresque, dialogue of 
Raphael and Fiammetta. They are all of an ultra- 
refined, reflective cast, simple and unaffected, metrically 
amateurish, melancholy, and of a too patent Words- 
worthian influence. indeed, “ incorporeal 
children of the brain,’’ and all too surely mirror the 
writer’s consciousness of his contracted are of life:— 


They are, 


‘“‘ My days are brief, 
And like the mould that crumbles on thy verge (Ben 
Lomond) 


A minute’s blast may shake me into dust.”’ 
Wordsworth is never far from his elbow :— 


‘‘ How all the moving fantasies of things, 
And all our visual notions, shadow-like, 
Half-hide, half-show that All-sustaining One, 
Whose Bibles are the leaves of lowly flowers, 
And the calm strength of mountains... . 
Soft slumbering light of even and of morn, 
And the unfolding of the star-lit gloom ; 
But whose chief presence, whose imparted self, 
Is in the silent virtues of the heart, 
The deep, the human heart.’’ 


* * * 


From that lily-like period when maidens were 
pensive and poets made melodious moan, there comes a 
faint breath cf storied fragrance in the “Scehe at 
Rome ”’ :— 


‘“ RaPHAeEL: If we must needs have such usurping spirits, 
And turn the bright heavens from the things they are 
Into poor semblances of earthly creatures, 

They shall be all thine own—take them and wear them. 
Be thou the moon, the sunset, what thou wilt, 
So I behold thee. 
Fiam.: I will be the sky! 
No narrower bound than its far unknown limit 
Shall keep me prisoner. Thou hast called me fair— 
What wilt thou say when thou shalt see me come 
To press thee in those blue celestial folds, 
To gaze upon thee with a million eyes, 
Each eye like thee, and each a fire of love? ”’ 


But there is a subtler influence in these poems than that 
distilled from the rose-leaves of an old convention, the 
icy one of death, and, creeping through every vein of 
this young spivit’s flower, it strangely and sadly keeps it 
alive for us, 





“Tt seemed to him,’’ writes his editor, “the worst of 








H. J. M, 
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fHE JOURNALISM OF SIR EDWARD COOK. 
Sir Edward Cook, K.B.E. By J. S\xon MILLs. (Constable. 16s.) 


Mr. Saxon MIILLs is an ingenuous, and therefore, to me, an 
agreeable writer, but he has produced much the same 
memorial of Sir Edward Cook as one can conceive an affec- 
tionate retriever composing of an adored master. From the first 
page to the last he is at his hero’s feet, and the gaze he inter- 
mittently lifts to the august object is patheticaily blended 
of respect and ardor. Cook was to Mr. Saxon Mills 
not only the best of men and journalists ;* he was a semi- 
divine figure of rescue for Liberalism, then declining to the 
Little England heresy. So absorbed is he in this view of 
his friend’s career that he allows it to obscure Cook’s real dis- 
tinction. Cook was by no means an exemplar of journalism. 
He was a born pamphleteer, which is a different thing. 
As a journalist, indeed, Cook was something of a 
devitalizer. The moment he took responsibility for a news- 
paper its special character began to leave it, and it acquired 
no other. His “ Pall Mall Gazette’ was justly renowned 
for its magnificent series of “ Extras.” But its soul had 
fled. Its successor, ‘“ The Westminster,” was (to use a 
horrible cliché) an ‘“‘ eminently creditable” affair. But Mr. 
Spender, not Cook, built up the true quality of the paper, 
and gave it authority and a constituency. So with the 
“ Daily News.” .Cook pleased the Dons and the Tories by 
tearing leaf after leaf out of the Liberal book of life, while 
making excellent tabulations of the doctrines that remained. 
But he left the “Daily News’’ a hard-featured thing, 
unrecognizable for what it used to be. 

All. these operations €ook conducted with perfect 
disinterestedness of mind, as well as with great con- 
troversial ability. But there was one quality of his 
intelligence which did not make for light. He was 
a sophist. Tenacious of his case, he fought for a 
victory of logic, and often achieved it at a sacrifice of 
spiritual truth. Take his conduct of three critical con- 
troversies in which he was engaged—the questions of 
Armenia and of Cretan liberties, and the fight between 
Imperialism and Liberalism on the South African War. I 
have some right to speak on this matter, for from an opposing 
editorial chair I was against Cook on all of them, and said 
of him living what I now write of him dead. He had a 
perfect right to treat Imperialism and Liberalism as things 
compatible, for it was not given him to see them, in the light 
of the disastrous battle now fought out over their ashes, for 
the deadly opposites they were. But he had no right to try 
and cover Imperialism with the name of Gladstone, the 
anti-Imperialist. Mr. Mills, I am sure in innocence, quotes 
two of these misdescriptions. _ Now Lord Morleyt briefly 
but accurately summed up Gladstone’s attitude to the 
problems of Armenia and Crete. This was that, subject to 
the general doctrine of action through the Concert, this 
country had a right of freedom, reserved to it by its own 
treaties and by the moral law of nations. Cook was not 
content to write off the greatest of Liberals for the out-and- 
out antagonist he was, as in common honesty he ought to 
have done. He must needs try and re-harness the G.O.M. 
to the service of the full doctrine of England’s obligation 
to remain a member of the European Concert, even when 
she thought it to be absolutely wrong. 

So with the South African War. Having sophisticated 
Gladstone living, he sophisticated him dead. He suggested 
that the author of the second freedom of the Transvaal 
Republic would have been willing to see it filched away on 
Kruger’s quarrel with the great mining camp at Johannes- 
burg. All one can say is, that if Gladstone, miraculously 
reborn in 1899, had been willing to lend a hand to the prepara- 
tion of the South African War, Stevenson’s fable of diabolic 
*“ Never,” says Mr. Mills in one of these dithyrambs, “ has 
such a steady and prolonged illumination of sense and reason been 
poured upon any political crisis as radiated from Bouverie Street 
in those days of diplomatic and military conflict with the South 


African Republic.”” No wonder, for in the next sentence Mr. Mills 
points us to at least one source of this “ illumi “T was 








»ti 





i ition ” 
myself appointed as a leader-writer on the ‘Daily News’ in 1899.” 
t “ Life of Gladstone,” Vol. iii., p. 522 








change need never have been written. Of course, there was 
no such Gladstone: Cook, laboring with his ant-like industry 
at his favorite game of parallel passages, merely manufac- 
tured him. As for the earlier misfeatured Gladstone, I may 
say that he wrote me a letter at the close of the controversy 
on Armenia, expressing full agreement with the line of the 
“ Daily Chronicle ’’ of those days. In respect of the South 
African War, time soon turned all Cook’s polemics to dust. 
British Liberalism lived long enough to right the wrong that 
Imperialism did to South Africa. But, with the poison of 
Imperialism in its veins, it never again took full hold of the 
imagination of the British people. 

I come to some minor aspects of Cook’s journalism as 
seen in Mr. Mills’s reverential presentation of it. I agree 
with Sir Robertson Nicoll that the incident of his mutila- 
tion of Stead’s despatches from Russia was a disputable act. 
Cook’s excuse was that he was left in full charge as editor 
during Stead’s absence, and that his proprietor, Mr. Yates 
Thompson, agreed with him that no exception was made in the 
case of the Russian correspondence. Stead declared the exact 
opposite, and said that Cook’s treatment of his despatches 
was “equivalent to dismissing him from the editorship.”’ 
That, in fact, it was, for Stead seems never to have survived 
the rebuff, and Mr. Mills admits that it loosened Stead’s 
“yoots’’ in the “Pall Mall Gazette.’ For a prince of 
journalists, as he was, fresh from his conquest of the Tsar, 
and the most powerful editor of his time, it was strange 
treatment. I cannot imagine it happening to myself, or to 
any of my contemporaries, without either an intolerable 
jar or a complete loss of authority. Nevertheless, when 
Cook in turn became an editor, he developed a strong 
personal loyalty to his staff, and it was his good fortune to 
captain one of the last battles fought for the spiritual 
independence of the working and editing journalist. In 
the case of the secret purchase of the “ Pall Mall Gazette’”’ 
he had at least the moral rights on his side. The buyers were 
Tories, concealing their Toryism. Cook was no Tory, and he 
was too shrewd and inquisitive a spirit to be snared, and too 
proud a one to pass an hour under the yoke presented to him. 

The transfer of the ‘Daily News,’ which cost 
him the last of his editorships, was a different matter. 
The purchase was a_ perfectly open affair. Cook’s 
editorship was a reversal of the paper’s traditions, 
and when Mr. Cadbury’s boarding party captured the ship, 
their first act was to haul up the old flag and haul down 
the new. Cook lingered a little longer in the fast thinning 
ranks of the serious political journalists, and then made a 
really magnificent discovery of his greater gift for letters. 
Mr. Mills devotes very casual mention to a masterpiece 
like his sketch of Delane, and hardly any at all to his Life 
of Florence Nightingale. In such work the dullness which 
beset his careful, documented work at the editor’s desk 
disappeared, and his singular gift for the arrangement and 
presentation of literary material stamped him for the 
scholar he was. If, as I maintain, he was a failure in 
journalism, the cause lay largely in his aptitude for the 
more continuous and permanent art. Journalism is the 
career of the sensationalist. It boasts, indeed, a higher 
sensationalism as well as a lower one, though it is to the 
debased variety that it has largely declined. But he who 
does not feel in his bones the passion to fire souls no less 
than to lay the slow train of intellectual persuasion, is no 
journalist. Cook Jacked that temperamental gift. Mr. Mills 
testifies to an inward warmth; but outwardly and physically 
Cook was cold and uncommunicative, abstracted, and aloof, 
the antithesis of his old chief, the mercurial Stead. And 
mentally he was not expansive.* His political argument, 
good as it often was, dealt in carefully laid traps for 
the unwary rather than in a liberal appeal to reason. His 
pre-eminent quality was industry, nobly persistent through 
his career. A true anti-sloven, Cook would never be hurried ; 
his composed face was in itself a defiance of the printer’s 
devil. And his character «nd work will long stand as 
a rebuke to another imp of Fleet Street—the time-serving 
spirit. 

H. W. M. 





* Mr. Mills speaks of Cook as a good talker and listener. A 
good listener end diarist he certainly was. But his speech was 
laconic. It was disconecertingly punctuated by nods, from which 
his companion was free to infer assent, dissent, or merely boredom. 
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GEORGE CALDERON. 


George Calderon. 
14s. net.) 


By Percy Luspock. (Grant Richards. 


Tue publication of a posthumous book, ‘‘ Tahiti ’’—reveal- 
ing its author not only as an adventurous spirit and a writer 
of vivid natural style, but.as one equipped both by study 
and by nature to see from the inside the decaying fabric of 
a civilization exquisite of its kind—has made George 
Calderon known to many who never heard of him while 
he lived. Some who read the book will have remembered 
his brilliant gift of comedy in ‘The Fountain” and other 
plays, though such of these as were produced (others have 
not yet been given to the world), if they were appreciated by 
their audiences and by discerning judges, had no popular 
success ; others will have known him by his Russian studies, 
or by his fantastic novel ‘‘ Dwala,’’ or some other side of 
his activities. But those who knew Calderon himself will 
always fee] that, however interesting his work, it was the 
man who was unique and unforgettable; they are well 
assured that among the men of our time, however famous or 
distinguished, few can have been so richly worth knowing, or 
of so rare and fine a human fibre. It is this conviction about 
George Calderon that has inspired his friend Mr. Percy 
Lubbock to write this memoir, which is not at all like the 
memoirs currently produced—narratives of facts and dates 
interspersed with slabs from letters—but something of a new 
type, recalling rather one of Pater’s Imaginary Portraits than 
an orthodox biography. 
Mr. Lubbock calls his book, modestly, “a sketch 
from memory’’; but it is much more than a sketch— 
except in so far as it is chary of fact and detail. It is 
rather a portrait “in the round,” an attempt to picture 
Calderon not only as he appeared in many and different 
aspects, but as he essentially was behind them. The 
difficulty and fascination of his theme have called forth 
Mr. Lubbock’s best powers; it is an “ appreciation’’ of a 
mind and character, done with the scrupulousness and 
intimacy of touch which a fine critic devotes to a work of 
art; the book is indeed a work of art itself, though there is 
no hint in it of the laborious or the precious. Perhaps no 
other method than this would have been adequate to the 
portrayal of so singular and elusive a personality as was 
Calderon’s. Name one salient characteristic in him, manifest 
to all who met him, and you feel immediately that it gives 
a false impression, not so much because it was qualified by 
some other characteristic, but because it sprang from a 
different root from what the world would expect. It had its 
part in an unusually compounded nature, from which to 
detach it was to show it in a false light. Thus Calderon 
was eminently sociable ; yet, as Mr. Lubbock says, this came 
from no ‘‘easy preference for making himself liked,’’ nor 
was it ‘‘a simple overflow of good humor that spread 
indiscriminately around.’’ ‘‘He did not always create 
harmony. ... He possessed that intenser feeling for life 
which demands that life shall come out and show itself, say 
what it has to say, be what it is.’ And with all this 
sociability, this keen interest in all that was going on in 
whatever company he found himself, Calderon was oddly 
detached ; even in middle life he had gathered no moss of 
comfortable habits; he had always “ the air of a’ leisurely 
wayfarer for whom the world is all open and everywhere 
interesting.’ ‘‘ So with his masterful brain and his unselfish 
heart, the critical part of him so highly organized and 
elaborated, the instinctive so straight and simple, he seemed 
a man whom it was not easy to understand; such is the 
effect of a perfectly transparent consistency and integrity in 
a world accustomed to the sight of compromise everywhere 
else.’ Calderon was, of course, half a Spaniard; and 
perhaps it was a Latin lucidity, a sense of logic carried out 
in action, which disconcerted people used to our thicker 
atmosphere. The intellectual element was in all he did or 
said ; even his chivalry was a chivalry of the mind as much 
as of the heart; and yet the first impression was one of 
gaiety and humor, while his kindness went far beyond good- 
nature. These diversities puzzled, but to Calderon himself 
were things of course. No one was less of an egotist ; he had 
none of the self-contemplation so often innate in artists. 
But if as a human being he was hard to define and 
impossible to label, what of his achievement in life? Was he 


scholar, artist, adventurer, or man of action? He was all 
of these—but which first and foremost? It is probably an 
idle question. Externally, and to the world at large, his 
career seems spoilt by his versatility. Yet here again his 
case is entirely different from that of the usual versatile 
type. He shifted from one sphere of activity to another 
with what seemed capricious suddenness; but what he did 
was done not with the ease of the gifted trifler, but with a 
consuming intensity and an utter thoroughness. No pains 
were too great to be taken for the object in hand. He would 
take a new language in his stride, to obtain a note for his 
book on folk-lore ; and when he attacked the drama he must 
needs master every theory of dramatic art, from Aristotle 
downwards, as well as all the practical problems of the stage. 
His friends were wont to deplore his frequent changes of 
occupation ; they would have wished him to keep to one vein 
and develop that. But Mr. Lubbock will not share this 
view; he pleads that there was an essential continuity 
behind this multifariousness. “The view of him as a 
writer is one which dissolves into other phases as one looks 
at it ; his writing becomes talking, as his talking immediately 
becomes acting.’’ ‘“ In George Calderon’s book the chapters 
were by no means all written with ink on paper; many of 
them were created in other material altogether.’’ This view, 
that Calderon was expressing himself all the while, though 
through such different media, may not perhaps persuade 


everyone. 


But there is one feature of Calderon’s nature which 
gives a certain clue to his career, and Mr. Lubbock 
hints at it more than once. ‘‘ There was nothing he loved 
like outwitting a difficulty,’’ he writes of Calderon’s efforts— 
successful efforts—to get to the fighting-line within a few 
weeks, when war broke out and when he was forty-five years 
old. And again, of his dramatic work, “ he was stimulated 
by no great love of the theatre, I think, but rather by his 
pleasure in mastering the theatre’s grammar and idiom” ; 
and it was the same with his linguistic studies. Certainly 
there was the instinct for action in all his career, even in its 
most studious phases. Restless as he was, and wayward as 
he seemed, no one was ever less irresolute. At the outbreak 
of the war he saw his best chance in going out as an inter- 
preter. Late one night he visited a friend, a distinguished 
soldier, for advice. ‘Can you ride?’’ he was asked. “ Not 
very well, but I can learn.’’ ‘‘ He carried away a pair of 
breeches, borrowed from his friend, and was in the riding- 
school of the Royal Horse Guards at half-past seven next 
morning.’? Action, and action in a cause he believed in, 
seemed, indeed, to satisfy at last his whole nature. He 
seemed “ to become years younger,”’ he was “ happy, tender, 
serene ’’ ; he went “entirely possessed by an old idea, to right 
a wrong, to uphold justice, to fight the paynim.’’ He had 
got out to Flanders as an interpreter, but in a few weeks he 
had joined a regiment with an informal commission; the 
very same day he was wounded, and came home. In 1915 
he went out again to the Dardanelles, and on June 4th, in 
one of the Gallipoli battles, he was killed. 

It is a beautiful book that Mr. Lubbock has written, 
and not least because it concentrates on the simple aim of 
giving a scrupulously true portrait of a gifted, challenging, 
and inspiriting figure. 





A FRENCHMAN ON THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
Le Roman Anglais de Notre Temps. Par ABEL CHEVALLEY. 
(Milford. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Ir is a strange thing that the best book cn the modern 
English novel should be the work of a Frenchman. Several 
attempts to deal with the subject have been made by 
English and American writers, but none is as critical or even 
as comprehensive as M. Chevalley’s. We confess that we 
have never heard his name before, though, as he tells us, 
it was he who first introduced the work of Mr. Kipling to 
his French translator, and of Mr. Wells to his; we also 
confess that we are surprised by his knowledge. The 
number of Frenchmen who know anything about English 
literature is insignificant compared to the number of 
Englishmen who know a good deal about French. There is 
M. Valéry Larbaud, of the “ Nouvelle Revue Frangaise,”’ 








who has lately begun to introfluce Samuel Butler to. the 
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French public; there is M. Davray, of the “ Mercure de 
France ’’; there is M. Jusserand and M. Charles Du Bos— 
and there are hardly any others. And it is no insult to any 
of these admirable literary ambassadors to say that none 
of them knows so much about the modern English novel as 
M. Chevalley. There can be very few Englishmen who do, 
and I certainly am not one of them. M. Chevalley seems 
to have read everything and to have kept his head through 
it all. 

The contrast between the multiplicity of his information 
and the coolness of his judgment is very striking. His 
critical verdicts are singularly just and shrewd, and he deals 
some nasty knocks to various popular and esoteric idols. 
Mr. George Moore will not like to hear a French critic saying 
of his “ Ave, Vale” trilogy that “14, comme ailleurs, il 
pense en concierge, mais écrit en artiste.” No compensating 
sugar will wholly cover the sourness of that pill. Nor will 
Mr. Walpole feel happy when he reads that he is 

“ neut-étre le romancier le plus lu de la jeune école, ce qui 

ne signifie pas qu’il soit le meilleur. Son opportunisme est 

flagrant. I] parait avoir épousé & la fois toutes les modes 
littéraires de son temps—cherché (et trouvé) le succés 

& tous les carrefours—et n’avoir guére été lui-méme que 

dans ses premiéres ceuvres.” 

“Even the ranks of Tuscany Could scarce forbear to cheer.”’ 
M. Chevalley has a knack de dire son fait to a novelist in 
a few pregnant words, and he is as happy in dealing with 
the older as with the younger men. He fully appreciates 
the greatness of Mr. Hardy, writes judicially of Meredith— 
to whose work as a precursor he does justiceo—and Henry 
James, excellently of Mr. Conrad, and superlatively well 
of Samuel Butler. 

It would be futile to attempt to convey seriatim 
M. Chevalley’s judgments on particular novelists. Of those 
whom he calls les jeunes and we “the younger men,’’ his 
choices are Mr. Swinnerton, Mr. Beresford—an excellent 
appreciation this—and Mr. Oliver Onions. He is interested, 
in a still later generation, in James Joyce, Katherine 
Mansfield, Dorothy Richardson, and Virginia Woolf. 
Considering how small is the published material for 
a judgment of the newest novelists, M. Chevalley’s instinct 
for the significant is remarkable. There are only two points 
on which we are inclined to quarrel with him. He seems 
to do less than justice to D. H. Lawrence. Take it all in 
all, “Sons and Lovers” is the most remarkable novel 
produced by any living Englishman under forty, and the 
achievement is not lessened by the author's subsequent 
decline. Neither does M. Chevalley appreciate the qualities 
of the authoress of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
Wit, irony, lucidity, are not such frequent qualities in con- 
temporary novelists that we can afford to neglect them, and 
her latest novel, “ Vera,’ shows that she has learned to 
discipline a native faculty of style that is almost unique 
among modern women writers. 

Even more remarkable than the justice of M. Chevalley’s 
several judgments is the fact that the modern English novel 
comes well out of the test. He is far, indeed, from being 
blinded by admiration, but it is evident that he is very 
favorably impressed by the whole corpus of contemporary 
work in the novel. Since we are about to consider other of 
M. Chevalley’s verdicts much less flattering to our self- 
esteem, it is well to give his general conclusion :— 

“Le roman britannique est l’un des genres les plus 
vivants, les plus vivaces, dans la littérature du monde 
entier. Je n'ai point caché sa principale faiblesse: défaut 
général de composition et de concentration; surabondance, 
suractivité, surproduction. Mais cette sorte de faiblesse 
n'est pas a la portée de tous. C’est la pauvreté de l’opu- 
lence, la rancon de la liberté. Quels trésors d’observation, 
quelle richesse de sujets, de types, de procédés, quelle 
fidélité quasi-photographique dans la plupart de ces ceuvres, 
méme les moins bonnes; quels trésors de vie elles recélent 
et révelent; combien étriquée parait dans son ensemble la 
production romanesque des autres littératures!”’ 

This is of value in itself, and it will certainly clear the 
author of the charge of being unduly critical. 

For M. Chevalley is struck by other things than the 
general “ interestingness’’ of the English novel: he is 
struck by the commercialism which pervades the production 
and the criticism of it. Here is the reverse of the medal 
of which he has shown us the shining face :— 

“Cependant, le commercialisme victorien ne déserte 
pas. Il péneétre au contraire plus avant dans la production 





du roman. La critique, souvent vigoureuse, n’est point 
rigoureuse, ni exclusive, parce que, sauf en des revues 
spéciales, elle est au goat du public et au service du 
succés. Presque tout ce qui farait lui parait digne 
d’attention. Elle ne déblaie pas, comme chez nous, par le 
silence et la prétérition. La concurrence effrénée que 
détermine chez les romanciers l’appat d’une clientéle de 
deux cents millions de sujets britanniques, américains et 
coloniaux de langue anglaise. .. . abaisse constamment, 
au profit des marchands de copie, la barriére entre l'art 
et le métier, les lettres et le commerce. 

“ Beaucoup de romans, les plus connus et les plus 
célébres méme parmi les gens les plus cultivés, seraient 
chez nous des feuilletons, de la littérature de chemin 
de fer.... 


“Une autre conséquence de cette production forcenée, 
e’est l’usure rapide des renommées. A peine un grand 
romancier anglais a-t-il séduit le continent qu’il a déja 
cessé d’étre, en Angleterre. une puissance, car d’autres 
noms servent & conjurer les foules. . . .” 

“ Production forcenée” is a strong expression, and it is 
deserved ; but it is difficult for an Englishman to see the 
unpleasant spectacle so plainly. Only occasionally does 
some rampant piece of self-advertisement among the so- 
called “ artists” in words or paint thrust itself upon our 
attention. We are grown too accustomed to the whole 
paraphernalia of réclame to be more than mildly astonished 
when a young painter, a few days ago, gave a party to which 
he invited reporters to take down the bons mots. ‘The only 
astonishing thing is that the reporters came and took them 
down. 

Elsewhere M. Chevalley diagnoses the cause of this 
commercialism in novelists who make a pretence of higher 
things :— 

“Un immense public, assez cultivé pour ne pas gofiter 
les histoires sentimentales des feuilletonistes, mais trop 
occupé ou trop superficiel pour chercher dans la lecture 
autre chose qu’un divertissement sans fatigue, fait vivre 
une foule de romanciers, et absorbe chaque année des tonnes 
de littérature. C’est & ces lecteurs et & ces auteurs que 
pense l’étranger quand il constate le gofit déplorablement 
facile du public et la puérilité des ceuvres dont il se nourrit. 
On oublie que, d’aprés un calcul approximatif, dix-sept 
millions d’Anglais sur quarante lisent au moins un volume 
de fiction par mois. Si nos écrivains avaient le méme 
nombre de clients, est-on sir qu’ils seraient moins puérils, 
moins prolixes?’”’ 

It is not much consolation to us that M. Chevalley thinks 
French novelists would be as bad if they had the chance; 
and though he goes on to utter words of real comfort, we 
shudder to contemplate the contempt which the ordinary 
uninstructed Frenchman must feel for the English novel :— 

“On oublie aussi qu’a cété de ce public et ses 
fournisseurs habituels, il se trouve um autre public et 
d’autres auteurs, qui n’ont pas moins d’idées ni peut-étre 
de talent que les nétres, une vue aussi large, et peut-étre 
plus exacte, des relations humaines. C’est par ignorance 
que nous confondons et mettons sur le méme plan tous lee 
romans anglais. Nous attribuons 4 tous les caractéres du 
plus grand nombre, sans nous souvenir que le petit nombre 
des romans anglais égals aux meilleurs des nétres, quoique 
différents, dépasse 4 lui seul notre production totale.” 

That is indeed consoling. But it is the first part of 
M. Chevalley’s story that sticks in the memory. It is true 
that we knew before of the existence of the “ vast public, 
cultivated enough not to relish the sentimentalities of the 
feuilletonists, but too busy or too superficial to look for 
anything -in reading but diversion without fatigue, which 
keeps a swarm of novelists alive and absorbs tons of litera- 
ture every year,’ but we also thought it was a shameful 
secret which we could keep to ourselves. Alas! it is only 
too obvious to the detached observer, who can also see that 
the greater part of the criticism of novels is aimed at the 
same hybrid and contemptible audience. 

That is the constant, imminent danger of the modern 
English novel. The number of purveyors for this audience 
increases every day—writers who know how much “ culture,” 
how many “ ideas,” how much smartness, how much scul- 
duddery, how much “ style,” how much “ war,” how much 
of everything that is detestable and sham, are necessary to 
the composition of the bolus that goes to this never-satisfied 
and ever-increasing belly. Ten years ago there were one or 
two of these confectioners; now they are to be counted in 
dozens—for that way lie money and social standing in a 
society composed of their readers. 

And when we are told that the writing of such novels 
is a trade, and that the business of the novelist is to supply 
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the demand, and that if he does not supply it someone else 
will, and that altogether he is a fine fellow for being so 
frank and honest and successful, we must reply that there 
are trades and trades. There is a trade in high explosives 
and cocaine and poison gas, in shoddy clothes and bad 
fountain pens, and there is a trade that is generally called 
the oldest trade in the world. 
J. MippLteTon Murry. 





SOME MASTERS OF POLITICAL IDEAS. 
Pelitical Theories from Rousseau to Speneer. By 
W, A. DUNNING. (Macmillan. 21s. net.) 


Wirtx this volume Professor Dunning completes a history, 
begun almost a quarier of a century ago, of political ideas 
since Plato and Aristotle. There is no similar work in the 
English language, save the brief essay of Sir F. Pollock, and 
the heavy pomposity of a reverend gentleman named Blakey ; 
and in French only the work of Paul Janet can compete 
with Professor Dunning in scale. For the present, therefore, 
this book is likely to hold the field; and it is worth while 
to dwell a little upon its merits and defects, since its very 
size is likely to convince an uncritical reader that no further 
work upon the subject is needed. 

The fact is that Professor Dunning has written a typical 
American professorial work, and that is an essentially 
different thing from a real book upon his subject. It means 
that he is laborious, as a rule accurate, replete with biblio- 
graphies, and armed cap-d-pie in quotations. But it means 
also that he always analyzes and never interprets. His 
judgments are commonplace judgments, and radical thought 
does not put him in a good temper. He mistakes chrono- 
logical sequence for historical interpretation. He thinks 
that he has explained where, in fact, he has merely sum- 
marized. No one reading, for example, his account of 
Rousseau would dream that he was reading of a man who 
stirred Europe to its depths, and over whose grave men so 
differont as Schiller and Hélderlin could unite in lyrical 
tribute. His discussion of Karl Marx gives the reader no 
indication that during the last ten years Marx is the one 
outstanding political thinker by whose thought the world has 
been changed. He makes a sacrifice to history by a few 
remarks at the beginning of each chapter ; but the subsequent 
analysis of each thinker would lead no one to connect the 
remarks with the subject under consideration. No person 
lives and moves in his pages; yet whatever is to be said 
against Rousseau and Burke and Marx, they were at least 
people of flesh and blood. 

And the proportions of Professor Dunning’s treatment 
are abominable. To Burke, for example, he gives eight 
pages ; but a windy rhetorician like Adam Ferguson, whom 
Hume urged to suppress his volume, receives six, and a dead 
academic like Lorenz von Stein is dignified into ten pages. 
Bentham receives eleven pages ; but outside the “ Fragment 
on Government,” not one of his works is seriously discussed. 
Even the amazing fertility of his “ Constitutional Code ” is 
left unnoticed. De Maistre has five meagre pages ; but there 
is no hint in them that he is the virtual founder of modern 
Ultramontanism. There is a fairly full treatment of 
Benjamin Constant, who was an admirable man of the second 
rank ; but there is no word of Royer-Collard, who was an 
equally admirable man of the first. Herbert Spencer gets 
seven pages in a treatment of what is called “ societarian ” 
political theory; but of Bagehot, who was more sug- 
gestive than Spencer, and died before the latter had 
written his main political works, there is not even a line. 
Owenite Socialism receives a single paragraph; but the 
doctrines of Filangieri, an unimportant follower of 
Montesquieu, have three whole pages. There is nothing on 
Lassalle, nothing on Alexander Hamilton, nothing on Max 
Seydel, who made Calhoun’s theories known in Germany. 
The treatment of Adam Smith, of Lamennais, and of 
Tocqueville is almost grotesque in its incompleteness. 

All this is not for one moment to impugn either 
Professor Dunning’s learning, or, upon the whole, his 
accuracy. He has read his texts with great care; has even 








labored through a great mass of third-rate work which only 
a man of infinite patience could bring himself to read. But 
he has no sense of historical movement, and little idea of the 
amazing fidelity with which the political ideas of a given 
epoch reproduce the special atmosphere of that generation. 
He lacks, in a word, imaginative insight into his material. 
He can summarize the formal aspect of some thinker’s 
doctrine; but he cannot set him in the midstream of the 
influences from which he derives. He has little sense of the 
fundamental part played by the concept of property in the 
determination of political ideas. He has no feeling for those 
intimate psychological factors which so often reveal the true 
inwardness of a given school. The play of personality, the 
unity of human knowledge, the specialized experience of each 
thinker—these interest him but little. It is the formal 
appearance, a definition of liberty, an analysis of the 
sovereign power, an external view of corporate personality, 
to which he gives his attention. There is no unifying or 
coherent view in all his pages. No results seem anywhere to 
emerge; indeed, if we may judge from the few pages of 
summary at the end, the whole course of political theory 
is for Professor Dunning simply an endless cycle in which, 
after twenty-three hundred years, the sociologists have 
brought us back to Plato. Broadly speaking, the whole result 
of his three volumes is to give his reader not a little informa- 
tion not otherwise easily accessible. But it does not instruct 
him in the significance of that knowledge. There is absent 
that sense of values which, if clearly present in the writer’s 
mind, could make a book such as this a mine of political 
wisdom. As it is, little more is offered to us than an elaborate 
guide to university examinations. 


H. J. L. 





BERGSON AND FUTURE PHILOSOPHY. 


An Essay on the Scope of Intelligence. 
RosTREVoR. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue chief stumbling-block in the way of the acceptance of 
Bergson’s philosophy has always been his conception of 
Intuition. There are other difficulties, which can with faith 
be overcome, but the difficulty with regard to Intuition, more 
especially in its relation to intellect, has seemed to many 
insuperable. And the difficulty is briefly this: according to 
Bergson we have two distinct conceptions of reality: the 
first, which is the view taken by the intellect, is of a reality 
which consists of solid, static objects extended in space ; the 
second, which comes by way of Intuition, is of a reality 
which is continuous flow and change, of which the knowing 
self is an integral part. Of these two conceptions the second 
only is true; the first has been evolved by the intellect for 
the purpose of action, and involves a falsification of the real, 
since the intellect does not give us metaphysical truth. 
But it immediately becomes necessary to ask, how do we know 
these propositions with regard to intellect and Intuition ; by 
means of what faculty do we make this discrimination 
between a true view of reality and a false cne? Unfor- 
tunately the answer is that the intellect is the faculty in 
question; fhat it is by the intellect that we apprehend the 
truth of Bergson’s philosophy, and that it is to the intellect 
that his arguments are addressed. It follows, therefore, that 
Bergson’s philosophy is not a true view of reality. 

® is this unfortunate conclusion that Mr. Rostrevor, in 
other respects an orthodox Bergsonian, seeks to avoid. And 
his method is to restore the intellect to its normal réle as the 
faculty for attaining truth. “ What I do mean,” he says, 
‘is that there is no need to go outside intellect—in the way 
Bergson teaches—in order to arrive at the truth.” It is a 
pity that after making this promising statement, Mr. 
Rostrevor still adheres to the Bergsonian view of the intellect 
as that which cuts up and therefore falsifies the real, for as 
a result we are driven to assert of the intellect that it 
sometimes gives us truth and sometimes does not, without 
any means, so far as can be discovered from the present 
beok, of distinguishing authentic intellectual deliverances 
from misleading ones. It is all very well to say “ We must 
cut analysis short, as soon as we have any reason to suspect 
that it is misrepresenting life,” but how are we to find 
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grounds for such a suspicion except as a result of more 
analysis? And is this ‘“‘ more analysis ’’ to be cut short, or is 
it not? On the whole, we are inclined to think that more 
analysis would not do any harm, the impression left by Mr. 
Rostrevor being that it is better to go the whole Bergsonian 
hog than to bowdlerize him of what you happen to want, 
and then to reject all that makes him plausible. 


Cc. E. M. J. 





Hooks in Brief. 


Birdland Stories for Young People. By Captain OLIVER 

G. PIKE. (Religious Tract Society. 6s. net.) 

Tue educative value of Captain Pike’s bird-books for 
children can hardly be overestimated. As a naturalist, he 
combines first-hand and first-rate knowledge and powers of 
observation with a humane and sympathetic temper, and he 
possesses the art of wooing children to the study of 
natural history by a very deft use of his knowledge, and 
without a suspicion of patronage. His growing influence is 
indeed helping to counteract the gross negligence of cur 
schools and the pernicious theory that predatory instincts 
are natural to children, and should even be encouraged as a 
training in ‘‘manliness’’ and experience. The present 
volume will be almost as exciting to adults as to children. 
There are few people who have seen a raven fighting 
with a polecat, or a pair of hoodie crows dragging a herring 
gull off her nest for a third to get the eggs, or kittiwakes 
sticking to their nests with waves dashing upon them, or 
the ceremonial of the red-backed shrike in courtship, or the 
charming nesting habits of the extremely rare eared grebe 
(Podiceps nigricollis), two pairs of whom succeeded in rearing 
young on the Tring Reservoir in 1918, in spite of the 
thievish collector getting wind of them. Particularly good 
is an intimate account of the nesting of a pair of whinchats, 
a fairy story of truth. 

” * * 
The Ex-Kaiser in Exile. 3y Lady NokAH BENTINCK. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Possisty there is no feeling nowadays about the 
ex-Kaiser; there is only indifference. He has simply faded 
out of human consciousness, and that, perhaps, is the truest 
judgment of his character and career. Consequently, Lady 
Norah Bentinck’s quite pleasant and shrewd gossip about 
him at Amerongen and Doorn fails to excite in the 
reader any but a very casual and fleeting interest. We 
learn much of his considerable social and conversational 
gifts, of his fondness for puns on names, of his hobby of 
“ sawing, sawing, sawing,’’ and so on, but it is like the 
biography of a ghost. The ex-Kaiser always was an 
anachronism, and now he has literally stepped into his 
proper place. “ Stinnes,’’ says Lady Norah Bentinck, “ is 
far more powerful than the ex-Kaiser ever was.” “ Few,” she 
remarks, ‘‘ have undergone it (internment) in such pleasant 
circumstances, surrounded by people whose sympathy cannot 

doubted.’’ That is the kindest epitaph. 

* + ~ 


The New Labor Outlook. By Ropzrr WILLIAMs.  (Par- 
sons. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Witttams’s boc! reflects the outlook of the 
younger school of trade unionist leaders. It has all the cute- 
ness and the crudeness ~vhich we are «~ustomed to observe 
among the growing ver for who..." Das Kapital ’’ has 
taken the place of the Bible. We have heard it all before, 
and are almost converted—at least, we are sufficiently 
friendly towards their aspirations to accept repetition of 
“knock-out” arguments good-humoredly, and can even 
recommend study of them to those outside the faith. 
Mr. Williams has not a markedly philosophic mind, but he 
is a robust advocate for his side, and there is something 
almost muscular in his use of epithets. The argument and 
the style are exemplified in the following passage: “ It (the 
Third International) says plainly and unmistakably that to 





resist the dictatorship of the workers is to accept the dictator- 
ship of the exploiters; it neither shudders at nor shrinks 
from the implications of an armed uprising. . . . Better one 
death in the glorious cause of the social revolution, than 
a hundred in a bondholders’ war. ... Bourgeois social 
democracy is as dead as Manchester Liberalism ; and the now 
energetic and pulsating Third International is destined to 
grow... .” And so on. 


* * * 
My Life of Song. By Mme. TETRAzzINI. (Cassell. 21s. net.) 


Mme. Tetrrazzini recalls a day in Florence. Her eldest 
sister Eva was playing the piano. Louisa, the baby—and “a 
general favorite "—was four or five years old at the time, but 
she remembers now toddling over to the piano and saying 
“ Let baby sing.” ‘‘ My sister played slowly, and I sang the 
notes. The words I did not know, nor do I remember the air. 
The notes came to me very readily as we went through the 
piece. . . . My mother and my other sister, Elvera, four years 
older than I, exclaimed ‘ Bravo! bravo! ’ as I finished sing- 
ing. But my father! He called me over to him, took me on 
his knee, and lovingly caressed my plump young face. ‘ Baby, 
I believe that you'll be a Patti some day,’ he said.” And 
Louisa is, 272i she tells all about it in this volume in just 
such lan. tage as we have quoted. “To have a voice like 
Patti's, «© are told, “ is to walk about with heaven inside.” 
To jucce by the twelve charming photographs of the great 
sing. and other evidences, it really must be a happy life. 


* * 


Lords and Commoners. By Sir Henry Lucy. (Fisher Unwin. 
18s. net.) 


Sir Henry Lucy is what the eighteenth century called, 
without offence, an “agreeable rattle.’”’ He has known the 
Houses of Parliament for half a century ; and here is another 
volume of reminiscence, historical description, and anti- 
quarian gossip. There is a bristling narrative of the Mid- 
lothian campaigns. Sir Henry is fond of adjectives and 
packed phrases, such as, “In the full record of a memorable 
life the first Midlothian campaign blazes as the most 
marvellous episode in the career of Mr. Gladstone.”’ 
Possibly it is the excitement of this kind of writing that 
compels him to select the word “enormity’’ to depict the 
size of one of the Midlothian gatherings. Besides the politics 
and politicians, he writes interestingly of the changes that 
have occurred in journalism during his career, and on other 
matters. He can make vignettes of the personalities he has 
known as freshly and vividly as in his younger days. 


* * * 


The School of Life. By CHARLES T. Smits. (Grant Richards. 
6s. net.) 


Tue author has had experience, as an assistant master, 
of the education given in elementary schools, and knows 
enough of the working-classes to be convinced they are 
worthy of something better. He has conducted experiments 
which prove, in the words of Mr. Shaw, who contributes an 
interesting letter to this book, that “children are susceptible 
to the finest and greatest art when it is addressed to their 
imagination, their sense of beauty, kindness, and rectitude, 
their curiosity and love of ingenuities and artificialities, of 
disguises and mysteries, and of pretending.’ Briefly, what 
Mr. Smith experimented with in his school in the Isle of 
Dogs was an historical scheme of teaching—the construction 
of selected phases of history as a living pageant. This was 
a matter of staging; and he describes a performance of ‘‘ The 
Magic Flute’’ by schoolboys in Poplar which converted 
well-known critics invited to it to a belief in the scope for 
development in such educational efforts. But Mr. Smith’s 
treatise is more than an account of successful experiments ; 
it is an outline of a synthetic scheme of education which 
would create in the people of the East End a love of know- 
ledge. At present the schools there are turning out illiterates 
by the thousand. On the other hand, as Mr. Shaw reflects, 
we have “the products of an elaborate and expensive 
secondary education, who possess their countrymen like 
devils and send them violently down steep places into the 
sea with all civilization on their backs.’’ It is, as he shows, 
largely a question of educating the schoolmasters. 
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The Heroic Ballads of Russia. By L. A. MacNus. (Kegan 
Paul. 12s, 6d. net.) 


One significant feature of the early Russian ballads of 
which Mr. Magnus writes is their covert satire. In this 
respect Mr. Magnus notes a gruesome continuity between 
the unknown minstrels and the later writers like Gogol. 
Until the devastating Lenin appeared the Russian Court, 
with its weaknesses, its follies, and its influence, was the one 
source of unity, and it was inevitable that courts and 
courtiers should be the theme of the country’s ballads. In 
many the criticism cuts deeply, but to a Western reader 
they need interpretive translation by such a scholar as Mr. 
Magnus to emphasize their point. He has abstracted and 
retold the legends, making them more easily understandable 
by brief excursions into Russian history. 

* * * 
God’s Country. By JAmes Ontver Curwoop. (Duckworth. 
6s. net.) 

Mr. Ratpn Hopeson should be ringing “ the bells of 
Heaven ” for the salvation of Mr. Curwood. Mr. Curwood is 
a great hunter converted; he has come to love his fellow 
animals. He has evolved a religion out of this love, abandon- 
ing the society of the cruel human to live in a log cabin in the 
Wild West among the animals and birds he once hunted. 
Trees and flowers, too, are embraced as fellow creatures. 
Vegetarianism is not a part of his doctrine. Mr. Curwood 
accepts as a great law of existence that life must destroy in 
order to live, but it is a sin to destroy unless we are driven 
to it by a vital need. “ All manifestation of life,” he writes, 
“ whether in tree or flower, or flesh and blood, is a spark 
loaned for a space by that Supreme Power toward which we 
all, in our individual ways, are groping.” He has left red 
trails in Hudson’s Bay, the Barren Lands, Yukon, Alaska, 
British Columbia; but now, “the mounted heads in my 
home are no longer crowned with the grandeur of trophies, 
but rather with the nobility of martyrs. I lcve them. I 
commune with them.” While still a hunter he had some 
haunting doubts and regrets, but one day he struck the trail 
of a monster grizzly, which showed him “ how small in soul 
and inclination a man could be.” He wounded the bear and 
followed its trail for days after. He tells how the animal came 
upon him at last in a moment when he was quite at the bear’s 
mercy, but left him to live. Mr. Curwood’s is a simple story 
of conversion, and it is easy to find weak places in his religion, 
but he has written a sincere book. 





Hrom the Publishers’ Table. 


Our concern for the moment is chiefly with biblio- 
graphical and periodical energies; and of these, Mr. Henry 
Danielson’s ‘‘ Bibliographies of Modern Authors,”’ fifteen of 
them in one quite luxurious volume, commands us first. 
(The book is published at 12s. 6d. net by the “ Bookman’s 
Journal,’’ 173-4-5, Fleet Street.) Mr. Danielson treats 
work scarcely dry from the press with reverential affection, 
such as is usually devoted to the rarities of other days. No 
detail escapes him. He describes with inhuman accuracy. 

* * * 

He limits his scheme to the collation of all first editions, 
and does not therefore reveal for the eyes of future investi- 
gators the full sources of “ collected writings.’’ To pursue 
a De la Mare or a Masefield through the wilderness of 


Magazines and newspapers would be enlightening but 


serious labor, and posterity must do for us what we have 
done for the epoch of Elia. Or perhaps Mr. Danielson has 
his eye on the matter? Meanwhile, about Masefield’s 
“ Gallipoli,’’ who will remove our gloomy doubts? Mr. 
Danielson says: “The early copies were issued in dull, 
light blue cloth.” Mr. I. A. Williams, in the Chaundy 
Bibliographies, disagrees: “ The publishers, however, state 
that it was issued only in red cloth.’’ 

* * * 


A sLicuT point? We dare not dismiss it so. The value 


of Masefield’s books, in especial cases, is no slight point. 
Here in Messrs. Davis & Orioli’s new list the 1902 “ Salt 















Water Ballads’”’ is equivalent to £13 10s. With a presenta- 
tion-vignette, “the author’s mark,”’ it rises to £30. Such 
an item is, of ccurse, especial of especial; “Gallipoli’’ is 
not, unless there are a dozen copies of veritable first issue. 
And as Mr. Danielson has “ personally inspected all the 
books described,’? we must suppose the publishers to have 
forgotten those blue cloth eccentrics. 

% * * 


One of the most interesting entries in Messrs. Davis & 
Orioli’s list is “The Soul’s Destroyer,’’ Mr. Davies's first 
appearance, introduced by an autograph letter addressed 
from the “common ledging house’’ on which we have heard 
him wax eloquent. Even more appealing is the original 
MS. from which Flecker’s ‘‘ Thirty-Six Poems’’ were 
printed (£60). Flecker is among Mr. Danielson’s fifteen 
writers. 

* * * 

THE moderns are in force, again, in Mr. Gorfin’s 
twenty-second catalogue. Forty-seven entries under H. G. 
Wells occur there (what a bibliography will be needed for 
him !); there are also several fragments of Swinburne manu- 
script. Turning to Messrs. Thorp’s catalogue, from 
Guildford, we are lost in some three thousand items, which 
for the time being silence the clamors of the latter-day 
press—books of classic dignity, Dickens in all his first 
editions, and the colored-plate giants; great herbals, and 
industrious Hakluyts. 

. * * * 

THENCE to the magazines. The slumbering volcano of 
“Form’’ is once again in eruption. Vild antic shapes 
jostle, in the October issue, against huge black headings of 
poetic and prose rhapsody. Still, we would hardly say 
that there is not a dull moment from cover to cover. The 
poets, in particular, look as though they had seen better 
days. “Ah well!’’ (to quote Gerald Hopkins) “ it is 
a purchase and a prize.’ Four shillings is not much for the 
labor and material that went to its production. 

* * 

Anv while Mr. Spare and Mr. Davies have been spring- 
ing their surprise, Mr. Sherard Vines has set up “ The 
Barricade’’ at 2, Marlborough Court, Regent Street. His 
comrades include Mr. Paul Selver and Mr. Herbert Read. 
And his intentions? Strictly konorable. ‘‘ The Barricade ”’ 
may be naughty, but “ not pour épater les bourgeois.” “Wr 
Suatt Arrempt,”’ the editor soliloquizes, “a Prerpetuan 
RrvoxtvTion.”” All immortality to him; but the first 
‘“ Barricade ” would not hold up an ice-cream barrow. How- 
ever, it only costs eightpence 

* 


* * 

WE must notice, also, the reappearance of “ Book-Post,”’ 
now a monthly, whose pages have often pleased us before. It 
has been somewhat more than a trade paper. “ The Print- 
Collector’s Quarterly ” continues its delightful and expert 
career. The new number has a note by Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson upon a remarkable and (from the specimen given) 
deeply interpretative series of etchings, entitled “The Dance 
of Death, 1914-1918.” In them Mr. Percy Smith has brought 
a medieval imagination to the task of portraying war. 
Lastly, we can only refer to the “ Yale Review’s ” tenth 
anniversary number. This quarterly is as progressive as it is 
earnest, and its faith in writers from this side gives it a 
particular claim on the British reading public. 


Che Drama. 


“WEARTBREAK HOUSE.” 


Tr certainly is a very noisy affair. The whole cast, 
almost, have been drilled to keep shouting at the 
full pitch of their voices, until it seems quite a misnomer 
that two of the characters should be called Hushabye. 
Ts this a simple flaw in the stage-production, a miscaleu- 
lation about the size and acoustics of the Court Theatre 
auditorium? If it were no more than that it would need 
only a passing mention, but it gives the impression of 
being part of a plan. This vociferation chimes in only 
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too well with the play itself—with the raging and 
sobbing, the flinging about of “ gorgeous women,”’ the 
pistol-shooting, and the crash of the final bombardment. 
When Mr. Shaw used to go speech-making with the cart 
and the trumpet of which he has told us, the audience 
may sometimes have shouted him down. Now he seems 
to want to shout his audiences down. Mr. Shaw is not 
at a loss for ideas to impart. Why not let us listen to 
them quietly? 

The text of ‘‘ Heartbreak House ’’ has been for some 
time before the public. It is, as its Preface states, a 
picture of “cultured, leisured Europe before the war,’’ 
or, more precisely, it is a criticism of the governing class 
of this country. This class, as presented, has its more 
cultured wing—the true denizens of Heartbreak House— 
who idle away their time in a sceptical and morbid 
analysis of their emotions; and its less cultured wing— 
visitors from the neighboring Horseback Hall—who 
provide a stiffening of muscle and nerve, together with 
a certain wooden-headed, but painfully narrow, sense of 
public service. In the midst of them, showing his teeth 
like an ill-conditioned cur, stands the financier, Boss 
Mangan, who rules them without deluding them, a slave- 
driver sullen under the taunts of his own witty slaves. 
The bombs that drop at last from the sky and interrupt 
the interminable analytical discussion are a sufficiently 
obvious symbol. There is the parable, and we venture 
to call it a misreading of English society and national 
character such as—it is the old tragedy—only an Irish- 
man of genius could commit. Moreover, Mr. Shaw once 
read through clearer spectacles. He could see the truth 
when he created Broadbent. 

What is the use of going on depicting the inhabi- 
tants of Heartbreak House as inefficient wasters 
when the facts have proved their power to execute their 
own purposes with deadly ability? The spectacle of 
Hector Hushabye lounging in the garden of a Sussex villa 
in a fancy costume while the enemy rain bombs around 
him is ludicrous. Everybody knows that Hector Husha- 
bye would have been employing his physical courage, his 
talent for lying, and his capacity for masquerade in some 
far corner of the globe where a strenuously organized 
enemy would be falling, lamb-like, into his toils. 
Because Hector’s methods are slovenly and wasteful, 
there is no sense in denying their effectiveness. There 
was an Austrian general once who remarked that 
Napoleon had beaten him indeed, but had only shown 
his utter ignorance of the science of warfare by the way 
he did it. The habit of girding at the English ruling 
class seems to have landed Mr. Shaw at last in the same 
fallacy. But we cannot believe the Germans share it. 

This is not a pean of triumphant Jingoism. It is 
an attempt to draw a necessary distinction. There is not 
a tinge of decadence about Hector Hushabye and his set. 
Sir Hastings Utterword, who overshadows the play in 
which only his wife actually appears, is every bit as 
formidable as Warren Hastings. The owners of Heart- 
break House and Horseback Hall are eminently fit to 
defend both them and their dependencies, and the very 
first necessity for those who wish to see these abodes 
reconstructed is to dare to look this fact in the face. 
Naturally we do not quarrel with Mr. Shaw for holding 
that these dwellings are neither of them mansions in the 
heavenly kingdom. But when a challenge is issued to 
a rich and powerful society to amend its ideals, it is 
necessary to put a fresh ideal before it. What does 
“ Heartbreak House ’’ offer? You can search its three 
acts back and forth a long time without finding anything 
tangible. Most plays of ideas contain a character which 
is the mouthpiece for the mood of their author. We 
shall run little risk of error if in this comedy we hit 
upon the most original and vigorous creation it presents, 
that is, old Captain Shotover, and treat him as the 
prosopon through which the author’s philosophy is 
mainly spoken. But when you have made all allowances 
for the stark and stimulating wisdom of many of this 
crazy sage’s aphorisms you are left with the fact that 





he is a self-confessed bankrupt. Hear Ellie Dunn’s 
challenge :— 


“ce 


. . . Now I have found you out. You pretend to 
be busy, and think of fine things to say, and run in and 


out to surprise people by saying them, and get away 
before they can answer you. 


‘‘ CapTarn SHoTover: It confuses me to be answered. 
It discourages me. I cannot bear men and women. I 
have to run away. I must run away now.” 


A little later he confesses that the secret of his 
famous “seventh degree of concentration’’ is—rum. 
Now of what can rum be the symbol in the mind of his 
fervently teetotal creator? Dare we suggest noise, 
clamor, scenes of physical violence? 


“Let a man drink ten barrels of rum a day [says 
the Captain]; he is not a drunken skipper until he is 
a drifting skipper. Whilst he can lay his course and 
stand on his bridge and steer it he is no drunkard. It 
is the man who lies drinking in his bunk and trusts to 
Providence that I call the drunken skipper, though he 
drank nothing but the waters of the River Jordan.” 


Thus defined, there is precious little drunkenness about 
the masters of “ this ship that we are all on; this soul’s 
prison we call England.’’ The hand is ruthless on the 
helm; it is a nobler chart that is wanted. A less 
nebulous chart, we must add, than “ Creative Evolu- 
tion,’’ even accompanied by the promise of indefinite 
longevity. Enough has already been created, lives are 
long enough for high ideals to be hammered into reality. 
Write us Ten Commandments, Captain—but, see, he is 
off again, shouting! 

Turning from the message of ‘‘ Heartbreak House ’’ 
to the artistry with which it is presented, we are faced 
by a very pretty problem in trying to decide what the 
place of this comedy is in the Shavian scale. The wit, 
perhaps, is less sparkling, the flow of ideas less copious 
than in the great plays of the middle period, but in com- 
pensation the insight into character is deeper, perhaps 
because there is more tenderness in the glance, and ten- 
derness (if Mr. Shaw would believe it) does nothing to 
dim insight. Mr. Shaw once accused himself humorously 
of lifting characters bodily from the pages of Dickens. 
He has not done that in “ Heartbreak House’’; rather 
he has created fresh characters, one might almost dare 
to say (but one must keep to the “almost’’), of a 
Dickensian quality. We have mentioned Captain Shot- 
over; he is a gorgeous gargoyle. Mazzini Dunn, that 
“ footling person,’’ with his delicate, wistful perceptions, 
also declares himself a living individual. At the old, less 
divine task of type-creation Mr. Shaw has lost none of 
his cunning. The healthy, insolent Amazon, Lady 
Utterword, is a cruelly accurate type, so is poor little 
Boss Mangan. The pious burglar is a purely Shavian 
goblin. That every figure stood out in a blaze of light 
was guaranteed by the author’s personal production of 
the piece. (Apart from the mortal sin of noise there 
is no fault ever to be found with Mr. Shaw’s producing.) 
It was pleasant to salute in Mr. Brember Wills’s triumph 
as Captain Shotover another plume in the cap of the 
Everyman Theatre, where he first made his reputa- 
tion. It was unpleasant while watching Miss Ellen 
O’Malley’s Ellie Dunn to reflect on the relatively small 
opportunity the London stage has given her to develop 
her exquisite potentialities. Mr. H. O. Nicholson’s 
maxim seems to be that the finer the part the finer his 
acting shall become to match it. We question if in all his 
career he has done anything more finished than his 
Mazzini—and no doubt he is ready for the next. Of the 
two Shotover daughters, Lady Utterword is played with 
the proper hard brilliance by Miss Edith Evans (whose 
versatility is surprising), and Hesione Hushabye with 
@ warm charm by Miss Mary Grey. In Mangan Mr. 
Alfred Clark gets a part this time that he sizes up and 
plays just as it should be played. Mr. Charles Groves 
enjoys the Burglar just a trifle too much—but we enjoy 
it too. The conclusion is that even if you were such a 
Philistine that you could seenothing much in the comedy, 
you ought to go to the Court to see the acting. 


D, L, M, 
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A Revolution in the Production of the 


ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA 


AND A REVOLUTION IN THE PRICE. 


The production of the 11th Edition of the Britannica 
in Handy Volumes at Hali-Cost, is an_ enter- 


prise worthy of the great traditions of this . 


world-famous work which, during 150 years, 
has been regarded as the authority upon all 
subjects—that “impartial authority,” as Mr. Lloyd 
George recently termed By printing upon 
fine India paper on a small page, the entire 
work has been reduced to ordinary book size, 
effecting an enormous saving in bulk and weight 
as the photograph below shows. The manufac- 
turing cost, moreover, has been so reduced that 
the Britannica is now olfered at a price which 
makes it 


The Greatest Book- aga the World. 


The man and the two 
sets of books are photo- 
graphed upon exactly the 
same scale. The man is 
5ft. 43in, high; the thick- 
paper volumes 7ft. lin. 
high; and the Handy 
Volume Issue, only 29in. 
high. 


These two sets 
of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica 
are identical in 
contents, Each 
contains 30,000 
pages 44,000,000 
words and 15,060 
illustrations. The 
larger set is on 
ordinary paper; 
the Handy Vol- 
ume set is on 
fine India paper 
(each volume 
being only lin. 
thick). Total 
weight of the 
entire set of 
Handy Volumes 
only 44lbs. 





llth edition of 
llth edition of the Britannica 
the Britannica printed on fine 
wrinted on ordi- India paper, in 
nary paper. Handy Volumes. 


You can purchase the Encyclopzdia Britannica 
at HALF-COST by ordering the new Handy 
Volume Issue of the 11th Ed. 

This new issue is in no sense different from the Cam- 
bridge Issue, except that it is printed from smaller type 
upon a smaller page. The Handy Volume Issue is a 
distinct achievement in fine printing and a wonderful 
triumph of economy. It contains everything that the 
Cambridge Issue contains; ALL the reading matter, 
ALL the illustrations, diagrams, and maps; nothing 
whatever is omitted, altered, or curtailed; line for line 
and-word for word each page in the one issue is identical 
with the same page in the other issue. But by using 
smaller type and smaller pages the cost of manufacturing 
has been halved, and this economy enables the cost to the 
purchaser to be reduced by half. 

The legibility of the type is remarkable. Owing to 
the clearness of type and the high excellence of the India 
paper and the presswork, the letterpress of the Handy 
Volume Issue is actually easier to read than newspaper 
type of double the size. In fact, a recent test proved that 
a man with good eyesight can read a page of the Handy 
Volume Issue at a distance of nearly 4 feet. 

Not only in contents, but in quality of paper, of 
presswork, and of binding, the Handy Volume Issue is 
precisely the same as the Cambridge Issue, being finely 
printed on the best India paper and bound in cloth or 
morocco leather of the very finest quality. 


You can have the entire 29 volumes despatched 
to you upon a first payment of only 21s. 

You complete the purchase at your convenience— 
spreading the payments over 24 months or over 6 months, 
as you please. 

This means that you can enjoy the benefit of the use 
of the Britannica for 2 years whilst you are paying for it 
—a period during which you will derive from it daily 
valuable help in your business and in your home. 

We offer you facilities for the fullest and most 
critical investigation ; we are ready to place in your hands 
evidence which will enable you to decide the matter for 
yourself. 

FILL IN THE COUPON printed below and post it 
to us, and we will send you an interesting booklet, beauti- 
fully illustrated and giving you a full description of the 
Cambridge Issue and of the HALF COST Handy Volume 
Issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edition). The 
booklet contains specimens of the exact sizes of pages and 
of Type in the two issues, with many pages reproduced 
from the Britannica as well as facsimiles of the various 
bindings, and an Order Form showing the easy monthly 
payment plan. It also contains 61 simple questions on 
matters of general knowledge; see how many of these 
questions you can answer before you decide whether ur 
not you require the Britannica. 





Post this Coupon to-day. 

: To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 125, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 

: Please send me your Illustrated Booklet describing the 

Encyclopedia Britannica (llth Edition), and Pose facsimiles 

of the bindings and sizes of type and page of the Half-Price 

Handy Volume and the Cambridge issues, together with spect- 

men pages. Also an Order Form showing the small monthly 
payment plan. 


PURINE) gvcsusdesnceascsepins +0cazouwenebaatwleceness tapiey Caderabeanmeaaenaie 


ADDRESS 
17.3 


PPP eC OREO OCOO TOO Cee rey Meer errr i Crete err rrr rr Merit irri rr ity) 


Please write plainly 


FREE FIVE DAYS’ OPTION. 

To allow you time in which to decide which issue of the 
Britannica best suits your purpose and your means a set will 
be reserved from the earliest available delivery in your name 
for five days. This does not bind you to purchase it, but 
ensures you delivery at the earliest possible date. F 
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Hlusic. 
THE END OF THE PROMENADES. 


To the chronicler of music in England the Promenade 
season is a very useful document. It constitutes, one 
may say, a scientific experiment which is repeated every 
day for ten weeks. To assess the average standard of 
musicianship in England is an impossibility; but for 
general purposes it is convenient to regard the 
Promenade Concerts as a sort of “sea-level.’’ People 
who fail to enjoy their programmes may be considered 
as being still in a Balkan state of semi-savagery as far 
as music is concerned. It is satisfactory to note that the 
hall has been well filled every night, and especially satis- 
factory to note that the greatest demand for seats has 
been shown on the Wagner and classical nights. When 
one looks back on Sir Henry Wood’s thirty years of work, 
it shows the wonderful change that has come over the 
musical habits of England that the secular music of 
J. 8. Bach should have become a thoroughly popular 
attraction. If it was merely the fact that Bach-worship 
had taken the place of Handel-worship the change would 
have less importance. It is undoubtedly a pity that the 
modern generation is comparatively ignorant of the works 
of Handel. But the Handel-worship of earlier days was 
not a purely artistic enthusiasm. It was a good deal 
mixed up with religious observance ; in provincial towns, 
and even in certain parts of London, traces of the old- 
fashioned attitude remain. The devotion to Bach is a 
genuine devotion to pure music, and it means that the 
people who are content with Bach and little else are, at 
any rate, appreciating music in the right way. As an 
introduction to musical understanding for those whose 
education is still in the elementary stage Bach is a 
thoroughly sound foundation on which to build up a 
critical sense for more modern and difficult forms of the 
art. In connection with this point I may draw attention 
to the orchestral concerts which Mr. Adrian Boult is 
giving with the British Symphony Orchestra at the 
People’s Palace. He has obtained there an audience of 
some 2,500 people paying popular prices, who listen with 
rapt attention to a classical programme, and, what is 
more, are all ears for the little preliminary explanations 
of the music which Mr. Boult gives himself by word of 
mouth. 

The management of the Promenades has been 
courteous enough to send out a summary of what has 
been done, with the kindly intention of saving me the 
trouble of thinking for myself on the subject. Attention 
is drawn to the generosity of the lessees in providing no 
fewer than ninety-eight solo performers, vocal and instru- 
mental. Gentle reader, pause and ask yourself what you 
have done towards solving the problem of unemploy- 
ment! By far the most interesting of the solo performers 
whom I had the opportunity of hearing was M. César 
Thomson. In years gone by he had the reputation of 
being a violinist of remarkable virtuosity. He is now 
considerably advanced in years and presented a very 
venerable figure on the platform. But the impression 
which he left was not one of mere virtuosity. He 
appeared in Tchaikovsky’s concerto, one of the feeblest 
works which that unfortunate composer ever wrote, but 
managed to inspire it with a wonderful sense of dignity. 
M. Thomson belongs to the grand school of the past. The 
modern virtuosi of the violin would probably think that 
they had left him far behind in technical execution ; but 
he set an example of nobility and breadth of style which 
should have been a valuable lesson to any violinist who 
heard him. 

The new works brought forward were for the most 
part disappointing. The most individual were certainly 
Signor Ticciati’s ‘“Poema Gregoriano,’’ which has 
already been noticed in these columns, and the “ Mélée 
Fantasque ’’ of Mr. Arthur Bliss. The latter work may 
well have misled the audience by its inappropriate title ; 





it is really a tribute to the memory of Lovat Fraser. This 
explains its strange mixture of modern syncopated 
rhythms with the solemnity of a classical funeral march. 
It is a bold and striking treatment of the elegiac idea. 
The graver aspect of the work surprised many who think 
of Mr. Bliss only as an audacious and grotesque experi- 
menter in the ultra-modern manner. This elegy shows 
him in deeply serious mood, and his seriousness brings 
with it an apparent reversion to the musical idiom of 
an older day. But it is the serious element in Mr. Bliss 
that has given the real value to all that he has done. 
Many of the younger composers might have imitated the 
freakishness of ‘“‘ Madame Noy ’’; what lifted that song 
on to a higher plane was the touch of real feeling that 
appeared exactly at the right moments, and at moments 
planned with an admirable sense of balance and 
construction. 

Mr. Bliss has a sense of real poetry and a consider- 
able technical skill; of the other composers represented 
some had technique and a few had poetry here and there, 
but the combination of both was hardly ever to be found. 
We have had too many pretentious symphonic poems, 
dependent for their construction upon a printed pro- 
gramme. No programme can ever make up for the lack 
of pure musical architecture. Even worse than the form- 
lessness of them was their pompous romanticism. In 
young composers who have had small experience of life 
such empty rhetoric is, perhaps, natural. They feel sin- 
cerely, but they have no power of analyzing and criti- 
cizing their own emotions. The blame should rest rather 
with their teachers. This is a very serious matter for 
the hopes of England as a musical country. There are 
too many teachers of composition who encourage their 
pupils towards work of a flashy and ostentatious 
character. Some of them, indeed, write music of that 
kind themselves, so that it can hardly be expected that 
they should teach their pupils to do better. At the other 
end we have the composers and teachers whose earnest- 
ness of ideal cannot for a moment be called in question. 
Here, only too often, technical skill is underrated. Mr. 
Rutland Boughton is a casein point. For the sake of an 
undoubted poetic gift many of his shortcomings have 
been forgiven. At the Glastonbury Festivals his works 
are presented on the stage with such primitive resources 
that the careful listener concentrates his whole mind on 
the poetic intention because there is nothing else to 
distract him into the by-ways of criticism. When one 
hears a fragment of Mr. Boughton’s work played at a 
Promenade Concert with a real orchestra it is impossible 
not to be hindered in one’s enjoyment of it by the 
inadequate way in which the thought is expressed. Yet 
there is undoubtedly a strain of real poetry in him, end 
one wishes that he could live more in the central world 
of music and learn to expand his vocabulary as well as to 
chasten it. 

Among the revivals of recent, but not actually new, 
work the most welcome was the Pianoforte Concerto of 
Mr. Delius. As a pianoforte concerto it hardly fulfils 
its function ; the pianoforte, for all its “ passage work,’’ 
never dominates the orchestra. But whatever Mr. Delius 
writes has not only a marvellous beauty of sound, but an 
enthralling beauty of thought. With so many other 
composers one picks out the influences that they have 
undergone—here a phrase of Liszt, there a recollection 
of Grieg, Wagner, or whoever it may be. One could, 
without much trouble, analyze the development of Mr. 
Delius’s technique in the same way, but it simply never 
occurs to one to do so during the performance. Mr. 
Delius is as much indebted to his predecessors as any 
other man of genius, but his own inspiration dominates 
all that he has acquired. There is no other musician 
living who has such a power of ravishing his listeners 
into a world of pure beauty and the ecstatic contempla- 
tion of it. It is probable that the student of composition 
can learn but little from his scores. A man like Saint- 
Saéns exhibits a technique which can be investigated 
and utilized. Mr. Delius’s music is the ripe fruit of 
personality and human experience. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 
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The first comprehensive work on chemical warfare. 


The Riddle of the Rhine 


VICTOR LEFEBVRE. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book of extreme importance to all those interested in 
the great cause of Disarmament by this brilliant young 
scientist, who has an unrivalled knowledge of his subject. It 


bas an introduction by Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 











From Waterloo to the 
Marne 


COUNT PIETRO ORS1. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


The author, the well-known Italian Professor of International 
History, has ransacked the libraries of every nation for the 
compilation of this book. It is a compendium of the history 
of each country of the world, and should be read by every 
student who wishes to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
causes and conditions which led up to the great world war. 





Ibsen and his Creation 


PROFESSOR JANKO LAVRIN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


7s. 6d. net. 

This is a further contribution to “ psycho-criticism ” by 
Mr. Janko Lavrin, whose able study of Dostoevsky was so 
favorably received. His aim is to present a new and original 
solution of the central problem of Ibsen, and to show how 


— s individual psychological conflict is worked out in his 
plays. 


South with Scott 


CAPTAIN EVANS, C.B., D.S.0., R.N. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


An intimate and racy account of this ever-memorable 
expedition. 








BRETT YOUNG’S Great Romance. 


The Red Knight ce 


A superb story which will delight all seaiins of ** The 
Black Diamond.’ 


‘We confess to having been carried away by the passionate 
wnttae? ’—The Times. 





The Romantic Lady 
MICHAEL ARLEN. 7s. 6d. net. 


Four airy, cynical, polished stories, by the author of ‘‘ The 
London Venture.” 


The Beautiful Years 


HENRY WILLIAMSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


A COLLINS FIRST NOVEL. 
“ An especially good first novel.”—Weekly Dispatch. 


Middle Class 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, Author of “ The 
Dark River.”’ 7/6 net. 


Another of Mrs. Millin’s subtle South African studies. 
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Sidonie 7s. 6d. net. 
PIERRE COALFLEET. 


A true story. Stranger, more romantic, more vividly real 
than fiction, Sidonie tells the story of a little peasant girl in 
Upper Savoy, who sells wild salads to her neighbors in the 
mountain villages. She lives in many cities, but it is in 
London that she spends the twenty fullest years of her life. 
She was loved passionately by a queer medley of lovers, 
including a young Italian engineer, a British peer, a hotel chet, 
and an American millionaire. 
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Painted by ALBERT WOODS, A.R.C.A. Described 
by F. A. BRUTON, M.A., Litt.D. With 32 full-page 
illustrations and a Map. 20s. net. 








SONGS FROM ‘ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND’ & ‘THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. Music by LUCY E. BROAD- 
WOOD. With 12 full-page illustrations in colour and 
many line drawings by CHARLES FOLKARD. 

12s. Gd. net. 


THE ENCHANTED FOREST. 
By IDA RENTOUL OUTHWAITE and GRENBRY 
OUTHWAITE A great new fairy story. With 31 
full-page illustrations, 16 in colours. 12s. 6d. net. 








MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


By Captain F. MARRYAT. With 8 full-page illustra- 
tions in colour by SYBIL TAWSE. 78. 6d. net. 





GERARD’S SCOTTISH 
ADVENTURES. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With §8 illustrations by 
WALTER PAGET. 6s. net. 





PEGGY AND THE GIANT'S AUNT. 


By M. D. HILLYARD. With 11 full-page illustrations 
by PEGGY. 3s. 6d. net. 





HOW LOTYS HAD TEA WITH 
A LION. 


By F. B. KIRKMAN. 


With 46 illustrations by 
CHARLES FOLKARD. 


3s. 6d. net. 





PEEPS AT MADAGASCAR. 


By Rev. HAROLD A. RIDGWELL. With 8 full- 
page illustrations in colour from drawings by a 
Native artist. 3s. net. 





THE AIRPLANE SPIDER. 


By GILBERT MURRAY. With 8 full-page illustra- 
tions in colour by HARRISON CADY. 2s. 6d. net. 


®eneral Célorks. 


THE HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION. 


By WILLIAM BOYD, D.Phil., F.E.1.S. 15s. net. 








THE BOOK OF SAINTS. 


A Dictionary of the Servants of God Canonised by the 
Catholic Church. Compiled by the BENEDICTINE 
MONKS of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. 

12s. 6d. net. 





SEXUAL LIFE AMONG 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. Translated by S. HERBERT, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., and Mrs. HERBERT. 6s. net. 
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SUB-ATOMIC POWER. 


Ir is not often that scientific men are dramatic. It is 
true that, in recent years, they have acquired a curious 
self-consciousness; the world, or, at least, the Press, 
insists on attaching violent headlines to their discoveries, 
and scientific men are not immune from mass suggestion. 
But they still gaze into the limelight with blinking eyes. 
The easy domination of the professional public speaker, 
the resonant chest-notes, the “ uplift ’’ of the peroration, 
have not yet been acquired by the scientific man. So 
that the British Association announcement that we are 
probably near the dawn of a new age, the age of sub- 
atomic power, was not made so dramatically as it might 
have been. It was said quietly, too quietly to awaken 
an adequate response. For it was a tremendous thing to 
say. Perhaps it needs a little training, a habit of seeing 
material changes as energy transformations, properly to 
realize the immense possibilities, for good or for ill, that 
attend a mastery of the internal energy of the atom. 
It would be a good thing if professors, at these moments, 
were a little more journalistic. Headlines exist because 
they are useful; one requires to be vivid, even to the 
verge of bad taste, to strike the popular imagination. 
And if the human race is to be given the possibility, 
either of enjoying the leisure of the angels or of rapidly 
committing suicide, its attention should be directed to 
this important alternative. It is true that the announce- 
ment has been greeted with a certain alarm. It seems to 
be generally agreed that a vast new source of energy is 
likely, by civilized communities, to be used to blow one 
another to pieces. 

We do not think this inevitable. The discovery 
of disease germs, after all, was not used to depopu- 
late all our large cities. A lot of money has been 
spent on poison gas, it is true, but a little has been spent 
on medical research. It is the unalterable characteristic 
of scientific knowledge that it faces both ways. By dis- 
covering how to destroy bacteria one also discovers how 
to grow them. Science is not singular in this respect. 
Nearly any domestic implement can be used as a weapon 
at need. It is, indeed, the profoundest of Christian 
dogmas that one cannot know good without knowing evil. 
There is knowledge of good and evil, but there is no 
knowledge which cannot be made either good or evil. 
Anything big enough to save the world could also destroy 
it. We cannot have knowledge without the responsi- 
bilities of knowledge; we cannot escape this dilemma, 
and it must be remembered that even in ignorance there 
is no safety. The ambiguous character of scientific know- 
ledge is part of the texture of the world. Scientific men, 
like all other men, should, of course, accept this respon- 
sibility. They cannot act as if they were not involved, 
for before they are scientific men they are men. But it 
need not be taken for granted, we think, that the man 
of science is as morally ambiguous as is his knowledge— 
that, indeed, he rather prefers devilry. His war record 
has raised an unfair prejudice against him; there is no 
reason to suppose that he killed more people than most 
other patriots would have killed if they had had the 
power ; we really cannot accuse him of devil worship and 
black masses on that count. His real fault lay in not 
being above the current morality of his time, in being 
so indistinguishably average a citizen. There were signs 
at the British Association that he is himself coming to 
this conclusion, that he may rise to the moral height of a 
conscientious objector. And if the scientific man refuses 
to invent fresh means of destruction our governors will 
have to get along with the weapons with which the 
scientific man, in his unregenerate state, has already 
supplied them. 

But if, most unfortunately, he still continues to 
submit his conscience to his country’s keeping, then the 
present researches on the constitution of the atom con- 





tain a terrible menace. One gramme of radium emana- 
tion, for instance, during its life of 5°6 days, emits a total 
energy equal to that of an engine working at 28 horse- 
power for 5°6 days, or 157 horse-power for one day. This 
energy is liberated by a spontaneous splitting up of the 
atom, a splitting up which is not affected by any physical 
or chemical conditions which have yet been tried. There 
are a number of substances which manifest this 
disintegrating phenomenon, and there seems no reason 
why any substance should not, theoretically, be brought 
to manifest it. It is the possibility that methods may be 
discovered of artificially inducing this disintegration and 
of controlling its rate that leads to these portentous 
prophecies of an age of sub-atomic power. But at present 
the chief interest attending the disintegration of radio- 
active substances is in the light these processes throw on 
the structure of the atom. 

The interest, as always, is in the investiga- 
tion for its own sake. Even so enormous 4 
practical result as the supersession of coal and water 
power as sources of energy will be, in reality, a by- 
product of a purely scientific investigation. The modern 
theory of atomic structure exists in its own right; it is, 
in its claim to consideration, at least as independent as a 
great work of art. The mind is led, by a process not less 
delightful because it is logical, to see this material 
universe as a veritable wonderland. Humanity will have 
fallen on evil days when science has to be justified by 
its practical applications. The centre of interest, now 
that the electronic constitution of the atom is generally 
accepted, lies in the positively charged nucleus round 
which the negatively charged electrons are supposed to be 
grouped. Electrons are sufficiently minute; the electron 
within an atom, to adopt the vivid simile of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, is like a fly in a cathedral. But the radius of the 
unit of positive electricity, the hydrogen nucleus, is now 
supposed to be about one two-thousandth part of the radius 
of an electron, or one ten-thousand-million-millionth 
of acentimetre. The nucleus of a heavy atom, such as a 
gold atom, is supposed to be built up of these hydrogen 
nuclei and of electrons, and its structure must be very 
complicated. The electric forces required to maintain 
that structure must also be very intense. It is surely 
understandable that there are minds which are unable 
to resist the fascination of the problems that the intimate 
structure of matter presents. The appetite for know- 
ledge is as much a part of human nature as is anything 
else. It is conceivable that, to the man who has fallen 
under its spell, the possible practical applications of his 
knowledge may seem relatively uninteresting. Yet it 
seems that he must now be alive to them, and alive, 
moreover, to their moral aspects. It seems a good deal 
to demand, but it looks as if, unless the demand be com- 
plied with, mankind will use this disinterested passion, 
this noble discipline, these great and beautiful flowerings 


of the mind, merely to destroy itself. 
Ss. 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


Mansard Gallery: The London Group, Fifteenth Exhibition. 

Independent Gallery: Drawings and Paintings by Contem- 
porary French Artists. 

Greatorex Gallery : Surrey Art Circle, Twenty-eighth Exhi- 
bition. 

Alpine Club Gallery : Paintings of Morocco, &c., by Sir Jonn 
LAVERY, and Portraits, &e., by Lady LAVERY. 


Mr. J. M. Keynes introduces the present exhibition of the 
London Group with a happily worded little exhortation to 
the visitor not merely to admire, but, if he can, to buy. He 
points out truly that the prices are adapted to all, and urges 
that the amateur may find in time to come that he has picked 
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A NOVEL FOR ALL WHO_ LIKE THRILLING 
ROMANCE, 








THE LA CHANCE MINE 
MYSTERY 


By S. CARLETON 





Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
A very exhilarating story of adventure in wild 
places, involving plots, murders, attacks by wolves, 
and the search for gold. A real adventure story. 








THE IMPORTANT NOVEL OF THE SEASON 


‘*As if the fierce vision of Zola had been added to 
the descriptive patience of Miss Dorothy Richardson. 








A remarkable novel.’—The Observer. 


THE NARROW HOUSE 


By EVELYN SCOTT 





Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net 
“She has lifted the lid off an ordinary middle- 
class house, and one has no power to reject her 
representation of what is inside it. It is seen with 





such a biting penetraticn beneath the surface of 
obvious actualities, that one shudders—but accepts 


ne truth. A triumphant achievement.’—Time and 
Tide 
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THE DEBT 
By G. P. ROBINSON. 
Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 


A remarkable “first novel,” telling of the friend- 
ship of three men and their effect upon one 
another at Harrow, Oxford, and afterwards. 








THE “REAL THING” IN CRICKET STORIES. 


THAT TEST MATCH 


By SIR HOME GORDON, Bart. 
Large cr. 8vo. 6/- net. 





This story traces the career of a cricketer from school days, 
at 


ton and Cambridge, in a County Team, on Tour in the 


West Indies and in Australia, and finally in a Test Match at 
Lord’s. 





THE FINEST BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH 


Being a Record of Experiences with 
Captain Scott’s South Pole Expedition 
and of 
the Nature Life of the Antarctic. 


By HERBERT C. PONTING. 
When Mr. Ponting lectured and exhi- 
bited his films and _ slides—‘ The 
Ponting Pictures ’’—before and during 
the war, it was recognised that he was } 
among the finest living landscape Lae 
photographers. In this record of his 
experiences are included 175 very ~~ . 
remarkable photographs of sunsets, : 
seascapes, Icebergs, gulls, seals, pen- ony ‘T WHI { 
guins, &c. His descriptions of the life J \ SOUTH 
of the penguins go with his marvel- 
lous series of pictures of the birds | By > 
wooing, fighting, eating, and rearing nenpent CGAL yp 
























— young. It may well be claimed ” 
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A_BOOK FOR ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


D. A. Thomas 
Viscount Rhondda. 


By HIS DAUGHTER AND OTHERS. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 








HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Based on Official Documents. 
Naval Operations. Vol. II. 


By SIR JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
With 17 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 2le. net. 





SIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S NEW BOOK FOR 1921. 


The Book of the Grenvilles. 
By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 


With Frontispiece in colours by H. J. Forp, 
and Four Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Human Factor in Business. 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Much valuable information and interesting reading.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 





An Administrator 


in the Making. 
James Saumarez Mann, 1893-1920. 
Edited by HIs FATHER. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. lds. net. 


The King’s Council 
in the North. 


By RACHEL R. REID, D.Lit. 
With one coloured map. 8vo. 28s. net. 








England under 


the Lancastrians. 
By JESSIE H. FLEMMING, M.A., Oxon. 
With a Preface by A. F. POLLARD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





The Economic History of Ireland 
from the Union to the Famine. 


By GEORGE O’BRIEN, Litt.D., M.R.LA. 
8vo. 21s. net. 





Bleaching. 


Being a Résumé of the important Researches on the 
Industry published during the years 1908-1920. 

By S. H. HIGGINS, M.Se. (Manc.), Head of 
Research Department, Bleachers’ Association, Ltd. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


(Manchester University Publication.) 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth St., New York. 








Parlow, Eddy Brown, Max Rosen, and a host of 
others, is the greatest living teacher of the violin. 
Here he explains his methods and principles. 
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THE PROCESS OF 








MAN’S BECOMING 


By “QUAESTOR VITAE,” 
With an Introduction by David Gow 
itor of “ Light”) 





Large cr. 8vo. 8/- net. 
This work explains the meaning and purpose of 
human life, as revealed in a series of communica- 
tions from Spirits who helped in the Creation of 





the World. 
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up the early work of a master. It may be so, but the later 
manner of that master will be very different from most of what 
is seen here. It must be confessed that this is not an 
enlivening show: it is very disappointing to find all this 
young talent of ours so directly reminiscent of contemporary 
French work. Whatever may be the qualities of the French 
genius, it is usually an extremely bad influence. The best 
French work is so highly individual that it ought not to be 
an influence at all, and the rest of it is merely an imitation 
of the best. Half the pictures in this exhibition could have 
been turned out without any thought or trouble by the 
exceedingly skilful purveyors of Paris, and the type _ 
grown common. This coarse color, this crude schematism 0 
design, is tediously familiar: it is the natural result of repro- 
duc ing the mannerisms of half-a-dozen men of talent whose 
singular intensity of temperament found a natural ae 
in methods which, in other hands, are merely cold brutality. 
Such work as “The Yellow Portrait : (No. 108), by 
S. Fedorovitch, and the “Head of a Tyro”’ (No. 16), by 
E. M. Dickey, do not serve any useful purpose; the content 
of the works does not justify these savage methods. Indeed, 
in many cases the poverty of the idea makes a most ludicrous 
contrast with the horrific violence of the expression. The 
brass instrument is indeed tremendous, but it emits not one 
wee there is some good and individual work. The 
“Work Yard” (No. 15), by K. M. Morrison, is fresh and 
attractive, and so is the ‘‘ Chalk Pit, Betchworth ”’ (No. 20), 
by W. Ratcliffe. Mr. Allinson shows some of his mountain 
landscapes, which are always competent and pleasing, 
though they do not seem to get much further. “ Boat 
Building, Etaples ’’ (No. 30), by A. Baker Clack, is excel- 
lent: the crowded subject is most lightly and competently 
handled. There are two good drawings by Jessie Etchells 
(Nos. 92 and 93), and “ The Good Samaritan ’’ is an excellent 
example of that fine artist Mr. Randolph Schwabe. 
Mr. Duncan Grant’s “ Nude’’ (No. 50) has real power, but 
it is a brutal, displeasing thing, and there is really no 
excuse for it. 

At the Independent Gallery there is an interesting little 
exhibition of modern French paintings and drawings. The 
drawings are all amusing, and many of them, notably those 
of Segonzac and Marchand, have undeniable “ style.’’ Most 
of these artists seem a little insolent in their assumption 
that you will be interested in the faintest of their impres- 
sions. However, the assumption is usually justified. There 
is an excellent painting by Vlaminck, and another by Friesz. 
There is no doubt they are certainly 
justified of their works. It is a pity, however, that they 
seem to move on. One would have thought they 
tired of turning out “Vlamincks”’ and 


about these two: 


never 
would 
‘*Trieszs.”’ 

The Surrey Art Circle hold their twenty-eighth Exhibi- 
tion at the Greatorex Gallery in Grafton Street. This is 
amateur work, and there is really not much to be said 
about it, though there is freshness and promise here and 
there, notably some etchings by Mr. Hesketh Hubbard and 
a lithograph by E. E. Wise (No. 28). But there is very 
little understanding of the uses of oil paint. There may 
be no essential connection between the chrematistic aspect 
of an art and the practice of that art, but it is an undoubted 
fact that those who do not live by an art will rarely live 
in it. There have been a few exceptions, but there are 
none here. 

Sir John 
Gallery 


gre Ww 


Lavery’s paintings at the Alpine Club 
are astonishingly brilliant. They are, indeed, 
a little too pictorial, too arranged, too suggestive, even, 
sometimes of “ Act III. at the Villa Arcadia.” 


They are 
works of leisure, but 


attracting. Lady 
Lavery’s work is distinguished, with an admirable touch and 
style. All her sitters have an air of having been invented 
by Mr. Stephen McKenna (especially the Italian Highness). 
This work is Aristocratic Art, the accompaniment of an 
elegant and opulent civilization. Mr. Winston Churchill has 
written a Preface to the catalogue. 
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Forthcoming Meetings. 


Mon. 31. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘The Mortality ex- 

ferienced by Life Tenants under Reversions,” Mr, 
E. H. Lever. 

King’s College, 5.15.—“The Idea of Revelation in 
the Light of Modern Thought,”’ Lecture III., Rev. 
W. R. Matthews. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ History of Austria-Hungary, 
1526-1827,’’ Lecture II., Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ The Greco-Turkish Ques- 
tion,” Lecture IV., Prof. A. J. Toynbee. 
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. Roman Studies Society (Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House), 4.30.—‘ The Via Valeria,” Mr. 
R. Gardner. 

King’s College, 5.15.<-“The Monastic Chronicler: 
the School of St. Albans,”’ Prof. Claude Jenkins. 
King’s College, 5.30.—“ The Modern Scientific Revo- 
lution and its Meaning for Philosophy: Event and 

Object,”’ Prof. H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Russian History to Peter 
the Great,’’ Lecture IV., Sir Bernard Pares. 

King’s College, 5.30.—*‘ Psychology and Psycho- 
therapy,’’ Lecture III., Dr. W. Brown. 

University College, 5.30.—‘ Romanticism in Danish 
Literature,’’ Lecture I., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.—President’s 
Address. 

Anglo-Batavian Society (Royal Society of Arte), 
8.30.—Address by Sir Henry Duke. 

University College, 3.—‘ Nature in the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ ’’ Barlow Lecture I., Prof. E. G. 
Gardner. 

British Academy (Royal Society, Burlington House), 
5.—‘‘ The Elizabethans and the Empire,’’ Prof. 
A. F. Pollard. (Raleigh Lecture.) 

National Peace Council (19, Buckingham Street, 
Charing Cross), 5.—‘The Chances at Washing- 
ton,’’ Mr. H. N. Brailsford. 

King’s College, 5.15.—“ The British Empire and the 
Mandated Territories: Fauna,” Dr. A. Dendy. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘Gothie Sculpture in the 

Fourteenth Century,’’ Prof. P. Dearmer. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“Roumanian Folk-Poems,” 
Mr. Marcu Beza. 

University College, 5.30.—“The Psychology of the 
Rural Library Reader,” Mr. A. W. Ashby. 

University College, 5.80.—“Itsen’s Elder Contem- 
poraries,”’ Lecture I., Mr. Ola Raknes. 

Industrial League (Caxton Hall), 8.—* Ability as a 
Factor in the Production of Wealth,” Mr. E. C. de 
Segundo. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Wireless Telegraphy,” 
Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton. 

Thurs. 3. Royal Society, 4.30.—* The Spectra of Lead 
Isotopes,” Prof. T. R. Merton; and other Papers. 

University College, 5.—“ Customary Feudal Sys- 
tems,”’ Lecture I., Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ Greece and the Revolution 
of 1821: Ali Pasha’s Disgrace,’’ Dr. L. Giconomos. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“‘ Six Leaders of Thought in 
Czecho-Slovakia,’’ Lecture II., Dr. F. Chudoba. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ Mystical Revelation and its 
Philosophical Significance,’’ Prof. J. H. Leuba. 

University College, 5.30.— Romanticism in Swedish 
Literature,” Lecture I., Mr. J. Bjérkhagen. 

- King’s College, 5.30.—‘The Russian Peasantry,’’ 
Lecture V., Baron A. F. Meyendorff. 

University College, 8.—“‘ Our Knowledge of the Real 
World,” Lecture I., Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 





The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 


he most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may he obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Crane (Dr. Frank). Just Human. Lane, 6/- n. 
= 7 The Psychology of Thought and Feeling. Kegan 
aul, n. 

Process of Man’s Becoming. Based on Communications by Thought- 

Transference. By ‘“ Questor Vite.” Duckworth, 8/- ‘n. 
RELIGION, 

Roberts (Richard). The Untried Door: an Attempt to Discover the 

Mind of Jesus for To-day. Student Christian: Movement, Aig 


Stone (Darweli) and Puller (F. W.). Who are Members of the 
Church? (Pusey House Occasional Papers.) Longmans, 2/6 n. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
— (Lilian). How Much Shall I Give? New York, Frontier 
ress 


| *Buckiand (W. W.). A Text-Book of Roman Law from Augustus to 


Justinian. Cambridge Univ. Press, 50/- n 








